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‘NOTES AND QUERIES’ 


| who read systematically, and take an interest in literary 
matters, form in our day a large section of the com- 
munity. It was for the benefit of this part of the public 
that a small periodical work was set on foot about a 
twelvemonth ago, under the title of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
| It is intended primarily as a medium through which 
literary men may call for information on particular 
| subjects, and through which others may communicate 
| their answers; also as a ficld on which debatable 
| points in literary history, etymology, the origin of cus- 
toms, &c. may be discussed. It is easy to see how, 
| with such a plan efficiently carried out, the result may 
be pleasant and profitable to a class beyond the bounds 
of the strictly literary and studious. And such is 


actually the case. The work, having been conducted 
| with unflagging spirit, and, we are happy to add, un- 


failing good taste, has already secured itself a respect- 

able place in public estimation. We will not undertake 

to say that it has added much to the higher depart- 

ments of human knowledge, or settled any question 

materially affecting the interests of mankind. But 

while it has treated of matters pertaining to knowledge, 
| and which it is well to have elucidated, it has, we be- 
| lieve, furnished a great fund of innocent entertainment. 
| Few will deny that to be successful within these limits 
| is to deserve well of the republic. 

We shall give an example of the prosecution of a 
| curious and not unimportant inquiry through the me- 
_ dium of this work. E. V. asks for references to books 
| where he can get information respecting the early his- 
| tory of the Arabic numerals and their introduction into 
| Europe. He alludes to a recent article in the ‘ Archa- 
ological Journal,’ which states that their earliest oc- 
| currence on any building in England is the date 1445 
| on the tower of Heathfield Church, Sussex, and he asks 
| fur other early examples. In due time various corre- 

spondents give abundant refetences to the required 
books. One, T. S. D., mentions that there is an in- 
scription on the church of St Brelade in Jersey which 
appears like the date 1111, but its modern look excites 
& suspicion that it is not coeval with the building. 
This by and by brings out C. W. G. with the statement, 
that he remembered a fine old oak bedstead at a farm- 
house in the north of England with what appeared the 
date 1111; but it turned out to be in reality 1551, the 
two central figures being only lines slightly waved, as 
was the fashion of that time. The date on St Brelade’s 
Church might be of that character. We can confirm 
the liability to mistakes of this nature from many ex- 
amples in Scotland. We have been repeatedly told that 
such and such buildings bore a date in Arabic numerals 
from the twelfth century, when it turned out that the 


second figure was a 5 instead of a 1. Possibly, however, | 
this does not explain the case of St Brelade’s, for there | 
is a well-known inscription on an antique carving in the | 
ruined palace of Dunfermline, usually set down as 1100, | 
though under great doubts as to its meaning and origin. | 
On lately going to review this inscription, in the expec- | 
tation of finding the second figure a wavy 5, we were 
disappointed: it is undoubtedly the number 1100, the 
two ciphers being in the form of diamonds; wherefore 
we conclude that the inscription must be explained | 
on some other principle. We may mention that the | 
earliest date in Edinburgh, expressed in Arabic nu- 
merals, is 1557; the earliest in St Andrews is 1521, 
over the harbour gate of the abbey wall; while the 
earliest we have ever seen in Scotland is 1504, de- 
tected by us beneath the royal arms on one of the | 
buttresses of Melrose Abbey. Various writers subse- 
quently gave their views in the pages of the ‘ Notes and | 
Queries’ as to the origin of the Arabic numerals. The | 
leading fact on the subject is, that they came through | 
the Arabs from the Hindoos, who are believed to have | 
derived them from the Chinese. The word cipher—the 
name of the thing which constitutes the virtue of this 
kind of notation—is Arabic: it has been diffused all 
over Europe. 
A correspondent, who signs himself ‘ Brown Rappee,’ 
calls attention to the confusion which now attends the 
use of the word Esquire, and the utter extinction of the 
term Gentleman, as additions of honour to names. 
‘ Originally they had their respective meanings as much 
as Duke, Knight, Yeoman, or Hind.’ ‘It would be an 
interesting occupation,’ he adds, ‘to trace the changes 
of meaning which these words have undergone, and the 
circumstances which gave rise to the successive appli- 
cations of them.’ Let us suggest that he who under- 
takes this task should extend the inquiry to other 
terms of courtesy or honour, as Mr, Mrs, and Miss. 
We may remark that Scotland has always in its old 
days had a different set of such terms from England. 
A Scottish landed gentleman at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century-was the Laird or the Gudeman of 
his estate. The keeper of the Old Tolbooth or prison 
of Edinburgh was the Gudeman of the Tolbooth. A 
clergyman was ‘ Mr,’ very often with the use of his 
Christian name alone: thus the Reverend David Dick- 
son was ‘ Mr David.’ But the term was applied to no 
person of the rank of a farmer or tradesman. Even till 
the present day, it is not customary in the country to 
use more than the bare name with regard to such per- | 
sons, while in the large towns ‘Mr’ and even ‘ Esq.’ 
have become prevalent. On the whole, the tendency 
in past ages in Scotland was to depress persons not | 
possessing official rank or landed wealth. For example, | 
an advocate in the reign of Charles II. spoke of his clerk | 
as his servant. Now, an ‘ advocate’s clerk’ is a gentle- 
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man of education, who may, if he chooses, practise as a 
solicitor. 

A gratifying class of researches in the ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ are those which hunt out the sources of 
expressions which, taking their origin with some parti- 
cular author, have in the course of time become house- 
hold words. Some gentleman expresses a desire to 
know where the sentence 

* Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest’ 
was first used; and very quickly another informs him 
that it is from Pope (‘ Imitations of Horace,’ book ii. 
sat. ii.)— 

* For I, who hold sage Homer’s rule the best, 

Welcome the coming, speed the going guest.’ 

He cannot tell, however, where ‘sage Homer’s rule’ is 
to be found. Another correspondent speedily supplies 
what is wanting, by pointing to this distich in ‘ Pope’s 
Homer’s Odyssey’ (book xv., lines 83 and 84)— 


* True friendship’s laws are by this rule expressed, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 


Few lines are more familiar than— 
*When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.’ 


The line is in Nat Lee’s play of ‘ Alexander the Great,’ 
but runs somewhat differently from what is generally 
| supposed— 

* When Greeks join Greeks, then was the tug of war.’ 


Another common expression is, that hell is paved with 
good intentions ; but here it appears from an accurately- 
informed correspondent that the original expression 
| was,‘ The road to hell is paved with good intentions; 
a vast improvement on the force of the proverb. 

There is a well-known distich, which nine out of ten 
well-informed people will still be found attributing to 
Hudibras— 

‘ For he that fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.’ 

In the year 1784, a wager took place at Bootle’s regarding 
it, when twenty to one was betted on the assertion that 
it appears in Butler’s inimitable satire. Dodsley, who 
was referred to on that occasion as arbitrator, said, 
* Every fool knows the lines are in Hudibras.’ George 
Selwyn, who was present, said to Dodsley, ‘ Pray, sir, 
will you be good enough, then, to inform an old fool, 
who is at the same time your wise worship’s very 
humble servant, in what canto they are to be found?’ 
The bibliopole was next day obliged to confess that the 
lines were not in Hudibras, and that a man may be 
ignorant of their origin without being absolutely a fool. 
The fact is, the only lines in Hudibras approaching 
these in sense are the following :— 

* For those who fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slain.’ 
Book iii. can. iii. 
But the lines actually occur in a small volume of miscel- 
laneous poems, entitled ‘ Musarum Delicie,’ by Sir John 
Mennis and Dr James Smith, published in 1656. The 
idea, however, expressed i. nearly the same terms, was 
given forth to the English public upwards of a century 
before in a volume of Apothegmes, translated from the 
Latin of Erasmus, and essentially a compilation of the 
remarkable sayings of the ancient Greek philosophers— 
* That same man that renneth awaie, 

Maile again fight, an other daie.’ 
| Thus we are finally thrown back for the origin of the 
expression into the times of remote antiquity; but it 
| does not clearly appear whether we owe it to Demos- 
| thenes, or Plutarch, or some other author. 

* God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ We all 
remember this beautiful expression in ‘ Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey. Whence comes it? asks a corres- 
| pondent. Lord Braybrooke immediately tells that he 
| has a copy in which it seems marked as a quotation. 
Then comes C. B. with intelligence that it is a French 
proverb in Chambaud’s Dictionary—‘é brebis tondue 


Dieu mesure le vent.’ Presently M. steps forth to inform | 
us that he finds ‘ 4 trebis prés tondue Dieu luy mesure 
le vent’ in Gruter’s work of French proverbs, 1611, 
And soon after comes Siwel, mentioning a still earlier 
collection of the same nature containing the apothegm, 
Would it not, by the way, mark a more correct appre- 
ciation of Divine benevolence to point to the fact that || 
wool grows in a proportion to the severity of the climate | 
in which the animals are placed ? 
Before dismissing, this section of the ‘ Notes and | 
Queries,’ it may be curious to some to be informed that | 
the oldest trace of the phrase, Vor populi, vox Dei (The || 
voice of the people is the voice of God), is in a sermon | 
preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the com- | 
mencement of the reign of Edward III., who, it will be | 
remembered, came to the throne after the nation had_ 
pulled down his father Edward II. This would have 
been an appropriate origin for a saying which has often | 
been a sanction to error; but it is the opinion of Mr G, | 
Cornewall Lewis (‘ Essay on the Influence of Authority 
in Matters of Opinion’) that it is ‘ the echo of some of 
the sentences in the classical writers which attribute a 
divine or prophetic character to common fame orrumour, 
* He falls into Scylla, seeking to avoid Charybdis’ (Jn- 
cidit in Scyllam, cupiens evitare Charybdim) is not, as is 
generally thought, from an ancient classic, but from 
a poem styled ‘ Alexandreis,’ written in the thirteenth 
century by Gualtier de Lille. It relates to the fate of 
Darius, who, flying from Alexander, fell into the hands 
of Bessus. | 
Another valuable section of the work consists of 
investigations regarding the origin of notable words, 
For example, News. One correspondent starts the sub- 
ject by telling us that the word is not derived, as many 
suppose, from new, but from a practice which obtained 
in newspapers of an early date, of prefixing to the title | 
the letters expressive of the cardinal points, thus: | 


E Ww 


meaning that their intelligence was derived from all | 
parts of the globe. Wonderful to tell, this proposition 
was allowed to rest unchallenged for two months, when | 
at length A. E. B. of Leeds professed his adherence to 
the derivation from new, and as one conclusive fact 
against the initial theory, mentioned that the spelling 
was originally newes. He cited ‘Newes from Scotland, 
1591,’ and might have added that this was before the 
days of newspapers. Immediately on the back of this 
correspondent comes Mr Samuel Hickson, professing his 
belief that the word was borrowed directly from the 
German, being in fact Das Neue in the genitive case, 
‘the German phrase Was giebt’s Neues? giving the 
exact sense of our “ What is the news?”’ Noise he 
thought to be from the same origin. Here was evi- 
dently a grand bone of contention thrown down. C. H. 
lost no time in starting forth with the allegation that 
neues in the German phrase is not the genitive at all, 
but the nominative neuter, and with arguments to | 
prove that news is simply a noun of plural form and 
plural meaning formed from the adjective, on the same | 
principle as goods, riches, &c. Mr Hickson replies with | 
a reassertion of his theory, alleging that goods and | 
riches are not formed as plural nouns from adjectives, | 
but have been transferred bodily as nouns from other | 
languages. At the same time C. B. expresses surprise | 
at his theory, seeing a perfect analogy in the words | 
shallows, blacks (for mourning), and greens; a list to | 
which A. E. B. adds shorts, tights, blacks (for negroes), | 
whites (for white people), and odds, The latter gentle- | 
man cites an early instance of the use of the word in 4 | 
letter of the cardinal of York from Rome in 1513, 
announcing the battle of the Spurs to Henry VIII.; he 
says— After that thies Newes ware dyvulgate in the 
Citie here’ Mr Hickson still kept up the fight. The 
words cited were slang words, which could not be 
allowed in court. He continued to maintain that there 
is no such process in pure English as the forming of a 
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noun out of an adjective by the addition of s. The 
ingenuity displayed by this gentleman was worthy of a 
better cause, Strange to say, the controversy was pro- 
tracted through several more numbers. It seems strange 
that with the corresponding French word nouvelles 
before us, there should ever have been a question about 
the origin of news. To this day old-fashioned people 
in Scotland will say, ‘ Any novells to-day?’ or, ‘Give us 
your novells, meaning news. The instances—blacks 
(for mourning), greens, goods, and riches, &c.—show 
that it is a natural process in the language to express 
a plurality of certain articles by adding an s to the 
adjective. In Scotland, the s is also added to render 
a noun into an adjective. Thus Beattie cites the Aber- 
deens Almanack. The adjective Scots for Scottish is 
another noted example. 

The word blackguard is traced to the scullery-boys of 
great houses in former times, including those who car- 
ried coals to the chamber-fires. To this smutty regi- 
ment, who attended the progresses, and rode in the 
carts with the pots and kettles, the people in derision 
gave the name of b/ack guards. The word occurs in 
Hudibras— 

* Thou art some paltry blackguard sprite 
Condemned to drudgery in the night ; 
Thou hast no work to do in th’ house, 
Nor halfpenny to drop in shoes.” 
A correspondent, G. W., asked how or whence is the 
term tureen derived? and when was it introduced? 
é At the top there was tripe in a swinging tureen.’ 
Go.psmitu’s Haunch of Venison. 
C. answered, that properly there is no such word; it 
| is acorruption of the French ¢errine, an earthen vessel 
| in which soup is served. He at the same time asked 
if the word swinging, since it meant large, should not 
| have been spelt swingeing. Two numbers had not elapsed 
before Seleucus intimated that he had always looked 
on the word as meaning simply swinging, for he had 
seen old-fashioned silver tureens which hung on pivots 
attached to the handles. Soon after an anonymous cor- 
respondent expresses his surprise that Seleucus could 
think of Kitty, who was evidently the same with Beau 
Tibb’s wife, having a silver tureen. No, it was swinge- 
ing in the sense of huge or great. Here the matter at 
length rested. We may mention that there is a similar 
derivation from the French peculiar to Scotland in ashet, 
a flat oval dish for holding meat at table. In the ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ for June 15th, there is a quotation from 
Bishop Christopherson’s Exhortation against Rebels, 
‘They count peace to be cause of ydelness, and that it 
maketh men hodipekes and cowardes.’ What, says a 
querist, is the meaning of hodipekes? Is it hypocrites? 
| As we have not yet seen an answer, we may say that 
it means misers. It occurs in a poem of William 
Dunbar— 
* Hud-pykis, hurdars, and garderaris.” 


The ‘ Notes and Queries’ have been the means of eli- 
citing some curious information regarding old customs. 
Some one having asked how it came to pass that a 
judge, at a bloodless assize, received a present of a pair 
of white gloves, it turned out that presents of gloves 
were once common as one of the courtesies of society. 
Some extracts were given from the manuscript diary of 
Anne, Countess of Pembroke, under date 1675, showing 
that her ladyship was accustomed to give her friends 
presents of gloves, sometimes of small sums of money 
also, on their visiting her: thus—‘ 10th January, there 
dined here with my folks my cousin Thomas Sandford’s 
wife, of Askham, and her second son; so, after dinner, 
Thad them into my chamber, and kissed her, and took 
him by the hand, and I gave her a pair of buckskin gloves, 
and him 5s., and then they went away.’ The sole relic 
of this custom in Scotland is to hand round gloves on a 
salver at funerals, which is still occasionally practised, 
though it is very seldom we see any one accept a pair; 
whence it may be surmised that the custom will not 
long survive. In answer to a query, it was pretty 


a 


clearly ascertained that swords continued to be worn 
by gentlemen -in public till towards the close of the 
last century. ‘Sheridan’s duel at Bath was a rencontre, 
he and his adversary, Matthews, both wearing swords. 
I remember my father’s swords hung up in his dressing- 
room, and his telling me that he had worn a sword, 
even in the streets, so late as about 1779 or 1780. Ina 
set of characteristic sketches of eminent persons about 
the year 1782, several wear swords; and one or two 
members of the House of Commons, evidently repre- 
sented in the attitude of speaking, have swords. I have 
seen a picture of the Mall in St James’s Park, of about 
that date, in which all the men have swords. I suspect 
that they began to go out of common use about 1770, 
and were nearly left off in ordinary life in 1780, but 
were still occasionally worn, both in public and private, 
till the French Revolution, when they totally went out, 
except in court dress.’ It is pretty certain that um- 
brellas were not worn in England in the middle of the 
last century, for General Wolfe, writing from Paris in 
1752, speaks of them as prevalent there, and wonders 
that they are not used in his own country, ‘ where there 
are such frequent showers.’ Thereafter they were in- 
troduced, Mr Jonas Hanway the traveller being the 
first man in London to wear one. [A physician of the 
name of Spens was the first to wear one in Edinburgh, 
and a Dr Jamieson in Glasgow.] It is strange, how- 
ever, that this was a revival, for Gay, in his poem of 
* Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of London, 
1712,’ speaks of the article— 
* Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 

Defended by the riding -hood’s disguise ; 

Or underneath th’ umbrelia’s oily shade, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread.” 


The poet mentions it, however, as peculiar to the 
humbler ranks. An umbrella is mentioned as a utensil 
in the description of Tradescant’s Museum, 1656; but | 
this might be a foreign example. It fully appears that, 
as what their name imports—a shade from the sun— 
umbrellas are of ancient date in Eastern countries; but | 
as a protection from showers in temperate climates, it is | 
comparatively a modern article. It is not unworthy of 
notice, that when first introduced into England, the 
umbrella was a ponderous article of oiled silk, mounted | 
on canes. We are old enough to remember a complete | 
revolution in their construction early in this century, | 
previous to which time the article had a ring where the | 
nozzle now is, while the opposite extremity was pointed | 
somewhat like a walking-stick. A lady carried her | 
umbrella with her finger inserted in the ring, and the | 
other end occasionally resting on the ground. A great | 
deal of curious information is gathered on the subject of | 
smoking. The use of tobacco dates, as we all know, 
from about the close of the sixteenth century; but it 
does not appear to have then been a novelty in the elder 
hemisphere. Pipes for smoking are found in ancient 
tombs in various countries, leading to the conclusion 
that some other substance must have been at one time 
in use for the same purpose as tobacco. We may add 
that Highland antiquaries speak of mulls for something 
similar to snuff as of far older date in the north than 
the introduction of the Virginian weed by Raleigh. It 
is strange, however, that there is a perfect silence in 
ancient literature, and the writings of mediwval tra- 
vellers, as to either smoking or snuffing. 

B. G. J. put a query in April regarding the antiquity 
of the song, ‘ A frog he would a-wooing go, heigh ho, 
says Rowley.’ It was quickly answered by R. S. S., to 
the effect that he did not think it above thirty or thirty- 
five years old, when it was introduced by Liston as an 
altered version of a very old nursery song— 

* A frog he would a-wooing ride, 

With sword and buckler by his side,’ 
We could have told Mr R. S. S. that we can remember 
the song in great vogue somewhat more than thirty-five 
years ago, and could tell a tale thereanent. And on such 
a gossipping occasion, perhaps we may as well tell the tale. 


. 
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At the time we speak of, we were attending a classical 
academy in the New Town of Edinburgh. A set of the 
boys there, headed by a clever idle wag amongst them, 
| were in the habit of sitting in a corner, and singing this 
song, under protection of the noise usually going on. 
One day, something having occurred to arrest attention 
and hush the usual murmur, but which the songsters 
were too busy to observe, the master was astonished to 
hear the full chorus of ‘ With a rowley powley, gammon 
| and spinach; and heigh! says Anthony Rowley !’ pro- 
ceeding from a spot almost close beside his desk. To 
| our latest hour we shall not forget the look of the 
worthy man at this revelation of the private délasse- 
| ments of some of his favourite pupils. He good- 
humouredly fixed on them the name of the Rowley- 
Powley Men; and it so came about, in the course of 
years, that they formed themselves into the Rowley- 
Powley Club, and on one occasion invited, and very 
| handsomely entertained, their kind-hearted master. To 
return to the question—Chetamensis showed that the 
| burthen of this ditty is at least as old as 1809, as it 
occurs in an Oxford ballad, on the installation of Lord 
Grenville as chancellor in that year. Another corres- 
pondent said, ‘ As generally inclined to the belief that 
everything is older than anybody knows of, I am rather 
startled by Rowley Powley not being as old as myself. I 
remember seeing mentioned somewhere, without any 
reference to this chorus, that rowley powley is a name 
for a plump fowl, of which both “ gammon and spinach” 
are posthumous connections. I cannot help thinking 
that this may be a clue to some prior occurrence of the 
chorus, with or without the song.’ Here the matter 
remains in the ‘ Notes and Queries.’ We must profess 
our own belief that the chorus alone is modern. A song 
conveying the same narration is of very old date in the 
Scottish nursery, as well as in Ireland, but with diffe- 
rent choruses; and so long ago as 1581, there was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, as a ballad, ‘ A moste strange 
weddinge of the frogge and the mowse.’ 

A long series of communications makes it clear that 
* by hook and by crook’ is an old forest phrase, implying 
the instruments allowable among the peasantry in the 
gathering of decayed wood. ‘Journeyman’ is not derived, 
as has been supposed, from the custom amongst German 
artisans of travelling for improvement in their crafts, 
but from the French journé, signifying a day-man—it 
being long ago customary to pay all free working-people 
daily. In North Essex old labourers sfill speak of a 
* jourrey at plough.’ The transformation of Mary into 
Polly is traced through a natural affinity between the 
liquids r and . Mary becomes Molly, as Sarah Sally, 
Dorothy Dolly, &c. It is not so easy to trace the affinity 
between the initials M and P; but the case is not sin- 
gular—as Meg into Peg, Matty into Patty. A stranger 
transformation is thus noted :—‘ Two centuries ago furs 
were so rare, and therefore so highly valued, that the 
wearing of them was restrained, by several sumptuary 
laws, to kings and princes. Sable, in those days called 
vair, was the subject of countless regulations. Renault’s 
tale of ‘ Cinderella’ originally marked the dignity con- 
ferred on her by the fairy by her wearing a slipper of 
vair—a privilege then confined to the highest rank of 
princesses. An error of the press, now become in- 
veterate, changed rair into verre, and the slipper of 
sable was suddenly converted into a glass slipper.’ 

We are somewhat amused to find correspondents of 
the ‘Notes and Queries’ puzzled about the phrase 
Bonnie Dundee. 1s it strictly applicable to Graham, 
Viscount of Dundee, who was a handsome man, and 
whom Sir Walter Scott celebrates in a song as ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee?” We can answer that Sir Walter was the 
first man to apply the term to Graham, and that it was 
originally applied to the town, There is a well-known 
air, called * bonny Dundee,’ which Gay appropriated for 
his ‘ Beggars’ Opera;’ it exists in a somewhat simpler 
form in the Skene Manuscript, of date about 1628, but 
under the appellation of ‘ Adieu, Dundee.’ The origin 
of the term * the Curse of Scotland’ for the Nine of 


Diamonds has been attributed to the fact (assumed as || 
such), that the Duke of Cumberland wrote upon that || 
card his sanguinary order at the battle of Culloden; but |, 
it is here shown that the idea must be older, as in a || 
caricature of the Pretender in 1745, the Nine of Diamonds |, 
is seen on the ground with an evident allusion to Scot- || 
land. We have heard the same story told of the mas- |, 
sacre of Glencoe, but with equally little credibility. The | 
mere fact of an order for a partial butchery of Scotch | 
people being written on a card, though fully proved, | 
would obviously furnish a most inadequate reason for || 
calling that card the Curse of Scotland. An intelligent |) 
correspondent of the ‘ Notes and Queries’ says, ‘ An- |, 
other cause assigned is, that the nine lozenges with 
which the saltire is charged in the armorial bearings of |, 
the Earl of Stair, are so arranged as to resemble the || 
Nine of Diamonds ;’ it being implied that the card got | 
the name with reference to the active part taken by | 
that earl in promoting the Union, which was at first so | 
unpopular in Scotland. We again think the reference | 
to a particular event inadmissible; but we can readily | 
imagine that the Jacobites, a century and a-half ago, | 
viewing the predominant influence of this great Whig || 
family, might come to call the Nine of Diamonds the | 
Curse of Scotland, with reference to the fatal effects of 
the policy which the Dalrymples represented. 

We must now take leave of our pleasant contempo- 
rary, and in doing so, cannot but express, as members | 
of the republic of letters, our grateful sense of his useful | 
and meritorious labours, and our best wishes for his | 
prosperity, and, what is as desirable to periodicals as to 
men—long life. 


SMEE ON INSTINCT AND REASON, 


In No. 282 of the Journal will be found a notice of | 
Mr Smee’s theory or notions on what he calls Electro- | 
biology: he has lately published another work, the full | 
title of which is given below,* in compliance, as he 
says, ‘with the suggestions of several scientific friends, 
who strongly recommended me to demonstrate the 
bearings of electro-biology on the various matters 
which are comprised within the range of electro-bio- || 
logical research.’ 
The author sets out by assuming that a man cannot 
well pass through life without becoming aware of the | 
fact, that he is not a quadruped, a vegetable, or a steam- | 
machine. He finds himself possessed of powers which | 
the other objects in question can neither appreciate 
nor approach. He can go round the world in ships, 
traverse it on railways, float above it in balloons, and 
do a multiplicity of other things, wise and foolish, 
which are never attempted by quadrupeds, plants, or | 
steam-engines. Neither is he content to go on for 
ever plodding the same weary monotonous round: he 
must have a change. He cannot put up with the same 
kind of dwelling-house through interminable genera- | 
tions, as bees, wasps, and beavers can. There is a 
go-ahead principle in him which must have play and 
development: and yet he is so closely approached by 
many of what are called the inferior animals in | 
variety of his proceedings, that some philosophers have | 
declared it to be difficult and impossible to determine | 
where reason begins and instinct ends. 
This is the problem which Mr Smee attempts to 
solve: life, as he affirms, manifests itself according to | 
the nature of the being through which it is exhibited. | 
As a rule, all the cabbages in one and the same field | 
will grow in a precisely similar manner; but as the | 
author observes, ‘two dogs under different circum- | 
stances would act very differently, according to the 
education which they had respectively received from 
their master. The staghound, in chase after a stag, 
allows hares to cross his path without notice, whilst the |, 
harrier would follow the hare to seek its destruction.’ 


* Instinct and Reason; deduced from Electro- Biology. 


By | 
Alfred Smee, F.R.8. London: Reeve and Co, 188). 
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The effects of education, however, in dogs and other 
animals may be overcome by accidental causes—as 
hunger. We are therefore to consider life as altogether 
dependent on organization, not as distinct from it, as 
assumed by some metaphysicians: hence mind becomes 
a phase of life. 

The second chapter gives us comparisons ‘on the 
organs of sensation in man and animals.’ Mr Smee 
considers that the sight of dogs is inferior to that of 
birds, and cites several examples in proof. He denies 
what is popularly believed—that moles have eyes; and 
says, ‘ these black tubercles have no optical contrivance, 
and a distinguished physiologist has shown that the 
little tubercle is not supplied by the optic nerve. In 

consequence of this creature having no eyeballs, there 
|| are no sockets in the skull to receive the eyeballs.’ 
Connection of the eye with the brain is indispensable 
to sight, and the author believes from his experiments 
‘that it is sufficiently demonstrated that the light, 
falling upon the nerve, determines a voltaic current 
which passes through the nerves to the brain. From 
this fact we might make an artificial eye, if we did but 
|| take the labour to aggregate a number of tubes com- 
|| municating with photovoltaic circuits. As far as a 


culty in imitating the arrangement: but these fibres 


my fingers to manufacture them. Having one nérvous 

element, it is but a repetition to make an eye; and 
| apart from the mere trouble of manipulation, which 

belongs to this as well as to every other process, there 

is no reason why a view of St Paul’s in London should 
| not be carried to Edinburgh through tubes like the 

nerves which carry the impression to the brain.’ Could 
|| this operation be realised, what an important adjunct 
|| it would be to the electric telegraph! We should like to 
|| see Mr Smee set about it. 

The third chapter treats of ‘Pleasure and Pain.’ All 
| sensations are here divided into two classes—painful 
|| and pleasurable; the latter have a decided predomi- 
|| nance, as all those which are not positively painful 
|| may be set down as belonging to the other class. The 
|| uses of pain are pointed out, its action as a safeguard 
|| in giving warning of derangement of the vital functions: 
| some diseases are much more fatal than they would 
|| be, from the fact, that no pain attends their origin and 
|| earlier stages of progress. ‘The consideration of plea- 
|| sure and pain,’ as Mr Smee writes, ‘enforces upon our 
|| minds conclusions of the most important character. 
|| It shows that God has ordained that his creatures should 
| alone suffer pain for their own benefit and protection, 

and that every other act of their lives should tend to 

a pleasurable existence. If man follows out the same 

principle, he will perform the duties so specially en- 

forced by Christianity—he will be kind and merciful 

to all organic creatures ; he will do unto all men as he 
| would they should do unto him; and he will, in all re- 

spects, do everything that will alleviate pain, and tend 
| to the happiness and welfare of his fellow-creatures.” 

The fourth chapter is ‘On Memory.’ It demonstrates 

the necessity for this faculty, in order to form judgment. 
| Illustrations are given of its presence in different classes 
|| of animals: an elephant, which had run wild for ten 
| years, was one day suddenly and unexpectedly reclaimed 
|| by the voice of his keeper, who uttered his old word of 
| command in a tone which the animal had not forgotten. 
It is also exhibited by toads, tortoises, and insects. 
‘When a wasp’s nest is destroyed, there are generally 

some stragglers, which perhaps are feasting in a grocer’s 
|| window. ‘These do not return till the next morning, 
|| and they seem much astonished at the demolition of 
|| their abode. On several occasions I have,’ says the 
|| author, ‘destroyed a nest very late at night. I have 
very carefully dug out the nest, and burnt it—using, 
|| during the whole process, so much of the sulphur, salt- 
|| petre, and charcoal, as utterly to destroy the whole 
brood, After filling up the hole, I watched the next 
| morning to see how many stragglers were from home, 


single fibre is concerned, I have not the slightest diffi- | 


must be enormously magnified to suit the capacity of | 


and generally some half-dozen would visit the spot. 
These stragglers would exhibit the greatest perplexity, 
and would alight exactly where the hole existed before 
my operations were conducted. They would then crawl 
about rapidly for a few minutes, take a short fly round, 
and reconnoitre, then settle upon precisely the same 
place. Some of these unfortunates would continue to 
search in vain for the hole for several days, after which 
I have generally lost sight of them altogether.’ 

Mr Smee puts forward an opinion that memory can 
be imitated; ‘for if I pass a voltaic current through a 
solution, and so alter it that it ever afterwards shows 
that phenomenon, I have obtained the same effect which 
is produced in the brain by memory.’ Memory, how- 
ever, depends on organization ; it is proportionate to the 
intensity of impression, resolves itself into action, and 
is not a mere process of registration. ‘It involves a | 
new tendency to act, while registration is a passive | 
result; and we thus find that registration may exist | 
without memory, although memory cannot act without | 
registration.’ 

The fifth chapter is ‘On Reason:’ discussing the 
subject from the sort of blind reasoning movements on 
the part of vegetables to the most striking instances of 
the faculty which occur in animals. Mr Smee had lent 
a book toa friend who kept a parrot, and one day, on 
entering the room where the bird was kept, he observed 
‘that she had torn the cover of the book to pieces. I 
was first inclined, he pursues, ‘to be very angry; but 
on ringing the bell, the servants stated that they be- 
lieved Poll had been shut up, and that she had opened 
the spring, as lately she had found out the way to let 
herself out wheneVer she pleased. We agreed that this 
process must be stopped, and therefore it was determined 
to place a padlock upon the cage, which opened by 
pressing upon the spring. The next day she again was 
found outside the cage, with the padlock at the bottom, 
although she had been duly fastened up. She was 
again put back in her cage, and the door padlocked ; 
but she walked deliberately down, took hold of the pad- | 
lock, opened it, and walked in triumph out of the cage, 
with the padlock in her beak. When I saw the pro- 
ceeding, I was so delighted with the feat, that I thought 
it more than compensated for the injury done to my 
book.’ 

Another instance is given in which birds are the 
subjects. Mr Smee once helped a friend to deal doom 
on a plague of sparrows. ‘ Upon consultation, we deter- 
mined to poison them by prussic acid, and for that pur- 
pose we placed food in the accustomed place, taking 
care to drive away other birds. The sparrows came in 
their accustomed formidable numbers ; but the curious 
fact which I have now to notice is, that when a fresh 
sparrow came and found a dead bird, it looked alarmed 
at the fate of its companion. Its attentive observation 
was very remarkable ; and after looking earnestly for a 
minute or two, it flew away without touching the deadly 
food ; and for this reason we were compelled to remove 
the birds as fast as killed, the number of which, as far | 
as I can remember, amounted to near a hundred.” 

Then we have an example of determination between 
two lines of action by an inanimate object. Cotton’s 
weighing machine ‘is destined to separate light sove- 
reigns from those which are heavy—the light ones being 
thrown into one till, the heavy ones into that opposite. 
So perfect is this contrivance, that the mechanism will 
weigh accurately sovereigns to the hundredth of a grain; 
and of course more rapidly and more correctly than 
could be possibly effected by the ordinary process. 
When Professor de la Rive saw the machine at work, | 
he said that it was the perfection of mechanics; and traly || 
it is a most wonderful sight to witness the series of 
these machines at work in the Bank of England. When 
the sovereign is light, the scale-beam rises,and the coin 
is thrown by a contrivance into one till, made to receive 
it: if the sovereign is heavy, the beam descends, and 
the coin is thrown into an opposite box. 
chanism a selection is made between the heavy and the 


By this me- || 


| 
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lighter coin. The machine decides between these two 
states, and in that way its action is analogous to judg- 
ment in the animal kingdom. 

* Man, however, when he solves problems by his 
brain, has not to decide simply between two things: his 
determination is formed upon all the knowledge he pos- 
sesses. If we compare the judgment exhibited by the 
weighing-machines with the judgment exercised by a 
medical man in the exercise of his profession, what a 
remarkable contrast do the two states present! The 
medical man’s opinion is based upon a vast variety of 
circumstances, all of which have their bearing upon 
the solution of the case, whilst the action of the ma- 
chine is regulated simply by the circumstance of the 
rise or fall of the beam.’ With respect to the examples 
put forward as proofs of intelligence in the brute crea- 
tion, Mr Smee says that to that extent man has no 
superiority over them: this consists in something else, 
and is to be sought for in other manifestations. 

These are signalised in chapter six, ‘On the Opera- 
tions of man superior to those of animals,’ in which a 
multifarious catalogue of facts in art, science, and philo- 
sophy is set forth, comprising arithmetic, geometry, 
geography, magnetism, &c. which quadrupeds certainly 
never meddle with, to prove the author’s proposition ; 
and chapter seven gives an equally voluminous collection 
of instinctive processes on the part of animals. From 
this we pass to chapter eight, ‘On Intuitions.’ Man, 
observes Mr Smee, knows from his very organization 
that he is immortal; that there is a God; that virtue 
and vice exist ; besides which certain intuitions come by 
means of the reasoning process. Next, chapter nine, 
*On Words and Language,’ discusses a highly important 
cause of man’s supremacy ; his means of communicating 
and preserving knowledge, wisdom, and experience ; 
and from the instances and arguments of chapter ten, 
‘On the Works of Man, as compared with the Works 
of Nature,’ the author observes that man’s capacity to 
deduce these laws results ‘entirely from the Creator 
having bestowed on him a higher organization. More- 
over, we find that, when we compare the works of man 
with the works of nature, man acts apparently upon 
the same laws as those by which the Creator has con- 
structed the universe. Nevertheless, although man is 
apparently equal to the Creator in this respect, yet we 
are compelled to admit that God made the laws, made 
man and all other created beings obedient to these laws, 
and formed the brain of the human being in such a 
peane that he could understand and act upon the 
aws.” 

Chapter eleven approaches the ‘Theory of Instinct 
and Reason:’ all the phenomena exhibited by animals 
may be reproduced by artificial means: a process re- 
presented by what Mr Smee calls the ‘Combination 
Battery,’ would be the simple volition of animals. ‘By 
an influence produced in the process of growth, it is 
certain that the idea of a nest may be implanted in the 
bird, of a comb in the wasp or bee, of a web in the 
spider, and upon this supposition we have a complete 
explanation of instinctive operations. With respect, 
however, to man, we observe that he must have a 
structure by which he expresses a variety of ideas by 
one idea, or, in other words, deduces a general law.’ 

In the four remaining chapters, ‘On Reason and 
Faith,’ ‘ Perverted Reason,’‘ Various Families of Men,’ 
and ‘ Natural Classification of Animals,’ Mr Smee goes 
over the ground before assumed by him in the work to 
which we referred at the outset of this article. Sixty- 
eight ~ . are laid down as attaching to the 
human mind, and proved by the theory of electro- 
biology. Having already noticed these, we shall not 
now discuss them further, but proceed to quote the 
author’s concluding paragraph. ‘It would be,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘an interesting matter of science to be enabled 
to refer each variety to some peculiar form or confor- 
mation of head; but in this matter we have not, at 
the present time, sufficient facts accurately noticed to 
assist us materially; moreover, a man may have, by 


conformation, structures adapted for particular purposes, , 
which he may never have had an opportunity of ex- | 
ercising. On this account the mere examination of | 
the conformation can never altogether show us the real || 
faculties which a man possesses ; although it is equally | 
true, that without structure or conformation a man 
cannot possibly exercise these faculties We have | 
found that the mental faculties arise from the organiza. | 
tion of the nervous system, and that by this mechanism | 
we derive ideas from the external world, induce from | 
these ideas general laws, or deduce from general laws | 
their application to each particular instance. The ex. | 
ercise of the mental faculties is called Reason, which | 
exists more or less throughout the entire animal crea- | 
tion. By virtue of possessing the faculties of reason, | 
the actions of animated beings are regulated by all the 
former ideas which they have at any time received, | 
But, superadded to reason, we have found ideas exist- | 
ing which have not been derived by the ordinary pro- 
cess of reasoning, but which have been implanted in 
the animal, and which are hence called Instinctive. In 
consequence of the possession of instinctive ideas, ani- 
mated beings, without experience, and without having 
been taught, are enabled to perform works as perfect | 
as those of nature. We have found both reason and 
instinct to be manifested in various degrees by every | 
animal, including man himself, although man stands 
prominently forward as the masterpiece of creation. | 
To preserve this position, our continual attention should 
be concentrated ; for when man yields to mere sensual | 
gratification, he is lowered to the grade of the brute 
beast. When he yields his judgment to mental stimuli, 
he partakes rather of the lunatic than of the intel- 
lectual being; but when, by proper exercise, man brings | 
each faculty of the brain into operation, and preserves | 
a due balance of the whole, then indeed he is entitled to 
the appellation of the “ Lord and Master of Creation.”’ | 
Such is a summary of Mr Smee’s book, which ap- 
pears to have been prepared with much industry and | 
research, although not without blemishes. These are | 
the incidental passages in which the author obtrudes | 
himself, and matters quite irrelevant to the question, 
on the reader’s attention. | 


THE VOLCANO-GIRL. 


Ir is an axiom among travellers, that the Bay of Naples | 
is the most beautiful place in the whole world. Every | 
one who beholds it repeats the same statement with 
unvarying uniformity; and if any quaint person were 
to make a contrary assertion, he would not be argued 
with, but laughed down. I dislike paradoxes, and there- 
fore shall subscribe to the general opinion, although 
I never saw a scene so dismal as when I first entered 
the bay. Dismal, but grand! We had left Civita 
Vecchia the day before, steaming through a restless, 
nasty sea, in the midst of as filthy a fog as ever defiled 
the surface of the Mediterranean during the merry 
month of May. Sometimes we could see nothing but | 
the dirty-looking short waves ; but now and then a dim | 
streak of Roman territory, or two or three ghost-like 
islands, rewarded the efforts of our winking eyes. The | 
night was boisterous, if not tempestuous; but when | 
morning came the wind had abated, though without | 
driving away the mist, and the sea rolled still in a) 
turbulent and uncivil way. 
The Maria Christina was undoubtedly the worst | 
steamer it has ever been my lot to voyage in. There | 
seemed to be not a well-hung piece in her whole com- 
position; so that, in addition to the usual sea-sounds, 
there was a perpetual slamming of doors and creaking 
of timbers. The villanous little craft appeared to be |, 
in constant hesitation whether it would go to pieces or 
not; and I believe has since taken that freak into its 
head. The captain, as seamanlike a fellow as ever 
crossed my eyes, kept up our confidence, however, even 
in the most ugly moments; although it could not be 
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denied that our expedition was something like a visit 
to the northern seas in a Margate boat. 

We crawled on at the rate of some three or four knots 
an hour, until, after passing San Stefano, we began to 
distinguish dimly the base of Ischia; for the summit was 

unged in a mass of black clouds. Then a doubtful out- 
ine of rocks struggled through the vapour to the left; 
and at length we got into the pass, guessed at the form 
of the promontory, obtained a vague glimpse of Procida, 
and fairly entered the famous bay. All the elements of 
its beauty showed faintly through a moving vapour 
that thickened aloft into driving clouds. Capri looked 
like a cone of dark mist lingering to the south: the 
island we had passed dimmed away in our rear. Bays and 
creeks innumerable ran in, to the left, between a strange 
mixture of rocks and vegetation. This was all we could 
see at first; but the lower half of Vesuvius soon showed 
itself; and presently the curtain of mist was drawn 
hastily aside, just to give us a glimpse, as it were, of 
the giant peak, faintly pencilled against the leaden sky, 
into which its wreath of smoke faded away, and of the 
reaper of Castel 4 Mare, and the craggy promontory of 
Sorrento. Then all was covered again; and a thin 
driving shower filled the air. Not a single gleam of 
sunshine gilded the scene ; but I once distinguished the 
orb, ‘shorn of its beams,’ poised over the depths of the 
bay. 

First impressions are everything. Whenever I try to 
recall the all-famous site, it always begins by presenting 
itself under this aspect—not without its grandeur, it is 
true—but far inferior to the bright and sunny scenes I 
witnessed when, proceeding farther under more favour- 
able auspices, I made acquaintance with the coasts of 
Calabria, and the immortal Straits of Messina. With a 
little patience, however, I can figure to myself the Bay 
of Naples in all the loveliness which it afterwards dis- 
played; and when the operation is complete, the con- 
trast becomes interesting. 

I shall say nothing about the castles of St Elmo and 
Del Ovo; nor of the useless fuss about granting pratique; 
nor of an attempt made to entrap us into smuggling by 
a worthy who had some silks to land; nor of the annoy- 
ances of the customhouse. It is not my intention to 
take the bread out of the mouths of the tourists, These 
are their legitimate topics. I have to relate a little 
incident which does not happen to every one who visits 
Naples; and I cannot therefore be accused of trespass- 
ing upon anybody’s ground. What I say about scenery 
and manners must merely be considered as a setting 
to the diamond. I am willing to concede superiority in 
this respect to any one who may claim it. 

We lodged in the Hotel de la Belle Venise, situated 
half-way up a steep street-—name not mentioned in my 
journal—leading from the lower end of the Strada 
Toledo. We were bent on travelling cheaply, and did 
not think four carlines a day too dear for a room. This 
hint is not intended as information to any who may 
follow in our footsteps ; but it illustrates our character 
and position, and explains why in the course of our 
wanderings we were always meeting with strange ad- 
ventures. A man may travel from Dan to Beersheba 
in first-class carriages of railways, coupés of diligences, 
saloons of steamers; he may put up at the best hotels, 
and hire the cleverest guides, and he will see nothing, 
learn nothing, feel nothing, but what has been seen, 
learned, and felt by his predecessors. But we defy 
even the shyest Englishman to undertake the tour of 
Europe on economical principles, unless he be positively 
determined to keep his eyes and heart as close shut 
as his pocket, without bringing back something to 
remember to the end of his days—something to make 
his eyes grow dim when he meditates on it, his lips 
tremble when he speaks of it, his hand falter when he 
writes of it. For in this system of travelling he is 
forced, while in a mood of mind highly susceptible of 
impressions, into contact with all sorts of characters 
and incidents; and if he has a spark of nature in him, 
it must be struck out. 


We dined the first evening at the Trattoria dell’ 
Errole, and took an ice at the Caffé di Europa. But our 
heads were in a disagreeable whirl, and we enjoyed 
nothing. We missed the creaking and the groaning of 
the Maria Christina; for which the rumbling of a few 
carriages, and the buzz of voices on the promenade, 
seemed—such is the force of habit—an insignificant 
compensation. Lines of well-lit shops, crowds of well- 
dressed people, balconies filled with ladies, colonnades of 
churches, and facades of palaces, danced dimly before | 
our eyes, instead of the accustomed cordages, the naked 
masts, the smutty sail, the breast-high bulwarks, and 
that horrid squat funnel, with its cascade of black 
smoke tinged, as it rolled forth, with a dull red glow. 
When [ retired to rest, I caught myself holding on to | 
the bed as I prepared to get into it; and I dreamed of | 
nothing all night but of trampling of feet overhead, 
whistling of wind through rigging, shifting of the 
anchor-chain, and all sorts of abominable noises. These 
physical reminiscences, however, disappeared next day, | 
and I was prepared to enjoy Naples. 

I did enjoy it; and I hope all my readers may live to 
enjoy it too. I know this is wishing a tremendously long 
life to some of them; but such a wish will offend no- 
body. During one of my strolls—this time I was alone 
—I came to the foot of that vast flight of steps shaded 
by trees which leads up towards the castle of St Elmo. 
It was just past mid-day; and I suppose everybody was 
beginning the siesta; for not a single living soul could 
I see in any direction. I sat down on one of the steps, 
under the shadow of a huge elm, and looked upwards 
towards the sky along the broken avenue of trees that 
led aloft. There was something singularly beautiful to 
me in the scene. The trees here and there met, and 


huddled their heads together, and threw down a thick 
black shadow: beyond was a bright patch of sunshine ; 
and then some thinly-sprinkled branches bent across, 


and fluttered their green and gold leaves between me 
and the patch of blue sky that glanced at the top, 
seeming to be the only destination of this lofty stair- 
case. 

I was gazing upwards, as if in expectation, but in | 
reality admiring this curious effect, when a small dark | 
form intercepted my view of the sky. I had almost | 
imagined myself at the foot of Jacob's ladder; but the | 
spell was at once broken, and I was about to rise and | 
go away, when the singular motions of the person who 
had disturbed me drew my attention. It was evidently 
a girl, with naked feet, but neat garments: her head 
was laden with flowers; and she skipped down with all | 
the lightness of the gazelle for some space; then came 
to a halt, possibly on seeing a stranger; then continued 
her progress—now showing brightly in the sun, now | 
dimly in the shade, until she came, and after a side-long | 
glance at me, sat down on the opposite end of the same | 
step, where there was no protection from the heat. I 
now noticed that she carried a basket in her hand, | 
from which she produced a variety of objects, evidently || 
manufactured from lava. These she arranged by her | 
side, and examined with care, every now and then 
casting an impatient look towards me. There was a 
wildness in her eye and a quaintness in her whole 
demeanour that pleased me, especially as her features 
were almost without a fault. So I remained where I 
was, studying her movements; and the idea suddenly 
struck me that I was occupying her usual place, and 
that shyness prevented her from coming nearer. So I 
rose and went a little higher up, when she at once 
crossed over, I thought, with a grateful smile. A little 
while afterwards she called to me, and asked if I would 
buy some of her curiosities. 

There was evidently no sordid motive in this; for 
when I came near, she made no allusion to a bargain, 
But said I had chosen a place where there was not 
sufficient shade. I asked a few questions about the 
lava, but got only vague answers. What conversation 
passed was a random kind of talk about the difference 
of Italy and foreign countries. It was evident that in 


| 
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| people. 
org something I had said in my broken Italian 


| to scramble. 
| so on we went, stumbling up through the triturated 


the girl’s eyes ‘ Napoli’— which she pronounced with 


| magnificent emphasis—was the only place in the world 
| worth admiring. She had seen no other. 


The people, 


however, were bad—very bad. I thought, upon this 


| observation, that something like a story was coming; 
| but the throat and face of the girl only darkened with a 
| rush of blood, and she grew utterly silent. Suddenly 
| she arranged her lava hastily in her basket, started up, 
| leaving a piece which I had been holding in my hand, 


and had not paid for, and ran away down the street. I 
naturally ran after her to pay for what I had bought; 


| but she turned round with flushed cheek and flashing 


eyes; and whilst I was indulging in the hope of being 
able to explain my intentions, I felt a blow on my breast 


| from a stone launched with no weak hand; and before 


I had time to recover from my surprise, the girl had 


| disappeared. 


A curious termination to an interview which I had 
begun to persuade myself had something of a ro- 
mantic character! I rubbed my thorax, tried to 
laugh at the little slut’s vivacity, but could not get 
rid of the uneasy annoyance peculiar to misunderstood 
Perhaps I had been taken for a robber— 


ad been thought insulting. I grew quite morose; 
thought of nothing else all the afternoon; was set 
down as an ill-tempered fellow at dinner; and on 
retiring to bed, could not help perpetually stating this 


| question—* Why should that pretty girl, towards whom 


my heart had expanded, have left me in so abrupt a 
manner; and on my endeavouring to restore her pro- 
perty, have made a target of me?’ All night, as I slept, 
I felt as if a hot coal were lying on my breast; and the 


place, indeed, was black and blue in the morning. 


An excursion had been proposed to Vesuvius ; and we 


| started at three in the afternoon—myself, four Ameri- 
| cans, with Mr Jenkins and his wife—all crowded into 
| what, I believe, is called a corricolo. The sea, along the 
| brink of which we went, was still stormy, and the waves 


washed with a slushing noise up into the very street. 


| The drive was beautiful to Portici, the white houses and 
| vine-wreathed porticoes of which I noticed with plea- 
| sure, 
| the guide, we were transferred to horses and donkeys; 
| and off we went, first up a hot lane between stone-walls, 


At Portici, after some wrangling in the house of 


then along a fine paved road. The party was merry, 
and not unpicturesque, but out of character with the 
scene. Not one of us was subdued by the tranquil 
beauty of the little landscapes, the bright green nooks 
that opened here and there. Our temperaments were 
still too northern. We were not yet soothed down by 


| the sunny sky and balmy air of Italy; and got stared 
| at in consequence with contemptuous curiosity by the 


languid peasants in the fields. 

At length a zig-zag road commenced, and up we 
went, turning round ever and anon to view the expand- 
ing bay, softened down into-apparent calm by distance. 
Green gullies and ravines of lava began now to be 
intermingled ; but tranquil observation was soon inter- 
rupted by tremendous gusts of wind that came roaring 
down the sides of the mountain, and enveloped us in 
whirlwinds of dust, sometimes mingled with pebbles, at 
every turn of the road. It was hard work to get on; 
and we were glad enough to reach the Hermitage and 
Observatory, where we tossed off a glass of Lachryma 
Christi to restore us. 

The rest of the road was along a narrow ridge lead- 
ing to the foot of the great black cone. On either side 


were gullies of green, and beyond great red fields 


of lava. It was not remarkably safe riding, and by no 
means commodious. Sometimes one’s nose touched 


| the horse’s or ass’s neck ; sometimes the back of one’s 
| head was whisked by the tail. 


It was a sort of rock- 
ing-horse motion. But we arrived safe at the dismount- 
ing-place ; and, I must confess, looked rather dismayed 
at the desperately steep cone up which we were bound 
But in travelling, ‘ on, on,’ is the word ; 


and block lava, as if Fame, or something else equally 
valuable, had been at the summit. Mrs Jenkins was in 
an open palanquin, borne by eight men, who grunted, | 
staggered, crawled up or slided back, shouted, laughed, 
and belaboured one another with their climbing-poles, 
whilst the undaunted lady sat as coolly as in her draw- 
ing-room at home, making observations on the scenery, 
which we could scarcely hear, and were too breathless 
to answer. 

In about an hour we neared the summit, and got 
under a vast canopy of sulphurous smoke, which, blown 
by the furious wind, rolled grim and black over the ser. 
rated edge, stretched its impenetrable mass betwixt us 
and the sky, and then swooped down towards the bay, 
and dispersed in a vast mist. Most parts of the plain, || 
too, were covered with a low ground-fog. It wasa grand | 
sight as we paused and looked back before the last | 
effort. The whole sweep of the bay was visible from 
Sorrento to Baia, together with the islands, scattered || 
like giant sentinels at the mouth ; but all looked strange || 
and fantastic through the sulphurous vapour. The sun | 
was setting in a bath of blood and gold, just behind a | 
straight line of ebony clouds with a sharp rim, like a || 
wall of black marble. The white houses on the slopes || 
of Castel 4 Mare were already looking ghastly in the | 
twilight. 

Our temples throbbed with fatigue; but the guide | 
cried ‘ Forward,’ and we soon came to the most dis- | 
agreeable part of the business. The smoke was forced | 
by the wind in a kind of cascade some fifty yards down 
the declivity, and as soon as we got into it an awful 
sense of suffocation came on. The guide swore, and | 
some of us talked of retreating. But the majority | 
were for persevering; and, panting and coughing, | 
we dashed upwards, reached the summit, got into | 
the midst of a fearful torrent of black smoke, like that 
which is vomited by a steamer’s funnel, and staggered |, 
giddily about seeking which way to go. At this mo- || 
ment a slight form glanced towards us, said a few | 
words to the guide, and presently we were running to | 
the left along black and dizzy precipices, until suddenly 
we emerged from the volcanic vapour, and were in full | 
view at the same time of the plain and the sea, and of 
all the wonders of Vesuvius. 

The girl whose acquaintance I had made in so 
strange a manner had come to the assistance of the 
guide, and told him what direction to take in order 
soonest to escape from the smoke. I spoke to her; but 
although she recognised me I think, she did not, or 
would not, remember our former interview. The idea 
suggested itself that she was touched in her intellect, | 
so I made no farther allusion to the subject. It was 
evident the guide knew her, and had confidence in her. 
He asked her advice about the path which it would be 
advisable to follow; and obeyed her directions impli- 
citly. ‘ Who is that?’ I whispered. ‘ It is Ghita, the 
Volcano-girl,’ he replied in English, before repeating the 
Italian name, which might be translated, the ‘ Daughter 
of the Volcano.’ Ihad no time for further inquiries. 
We were once more in motion, and had enough to do 
to keep our footing on the rough lava in the teeth of as 
furious a blast as ever I remember encountering. It 
would have been dangerous to stand even near a pre- 
cipice. 

It was a marvellous scene that vast black valley with 
its lake of fire at bottom— its cone of fire on one hand. | 
The discharges were constant, and had something ap- | 
palling in their sound. We were almost too much excited | 
for observation. Now we looked at the cone of green ! 
and gold that sank and rose, faded and brightened, 
smoked or flamed ; then at the seething lake; then at the 
strong mountains of lava; then at the burning fissures || 
that yawned around. There were yet some remnants of || 
day—a gloomy twilight at least revealed the jagged rim || 
of the valley. wn we went—down, down to the very } 
edge of the boiling caldron of melted lava, that rolled | 
its huge waves towards the black shore, waves whose | 
foam and spray were fire and flame! An eruption evi- | 
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dently was preparing ; and soon indeed took place. We 
missed the sight; but what we now saw was grand enough. 
Atroop of heavy black clouds was hurrying athwart the 
sky, showing the stars ever and anon between ‘like a 
swarm of golden bees.’ The wind roared and bellowed 
among the lava-gullies, while the cone discharged its 
blocks of burning lava, or its showers of red sparks, 
with a boom like that of a park of artillery. 

A thousand travellers may witness and describe the 
| scene, but it can never be hackneyed or vulgar. The 
| voleano-girl, evidently familiar with every changing 

aspect, crept to my side, as I stood apart wrapt in silent 

admiration and wonder, and I caught her examining the 
expression of my face as it was revealed by the dismal 
| glare of the burning lake. ‘ E bellissima!’ she whis- 
| pered in a husky voice, pressing close to my side, and 
| trembling like a leaf, not with present fear, but mani- 
| festly in memory of some dreadful event. We were 
| friends from that moment, and she constituted herself 
| my especial guide, running before me to choose the 
| surest paths, giving me her delicate little hand, and 
showing, in fact, all possible willingness to make up our 

| little quarrel, if she retained any remembrance of it. 
We returned towards the cone, and approached within 
| dangerous proximity to it. The volcano-girl often 
| pulled my arm to induce me to keep back; bat when 
she saw I was determined to look down into the horrid 
| flaming gulf of fire that yawned near the cone, she fol- 
lowed me, murmuring a low pensive song. On reaching 
the edge, which was uncertain and trembling, I halted 
and gazed; and while the guide and my companions 
| shouted to me to come back, enjoyed a moment of fear- 
| ful joy. I was standing on the brink of a vast chasm 
of fire, in which no flame was, but only a dreadful glow, 
| that thickened by distance into substance. The wind 
| shrieked around, the volcano roared above, the tremen- 
| dous cloud of black smoke swayed and wavered as it 
rolled, beaten down by the wind to the outer edge of 

the crater, like a vast snake, or, when the blast for a 
|| moment ceased, towered aloft like an evil genius, and 
|| dispersed amid the clouds. 
|| * Come back! come back !’ cried Ghita, as the smoky 
pile of cinders trembled beneath us, and we both, panic- 
|| stricken, rushed to a surer footing, while the poiat we 
|| had occupied slided into the gulf of fire! I never shall 
forget that moment. The very memory of it makes my 
hair stand on end, and a cold perspiration burst out 

over my whole body. The girl clasped my hand con- 
|| vulsively as we ran, and when we stood again on the 
hot solid lava, uttered a low ‘ Dio grazia!’ All this was 
unlike folly, and, together with our companionship in 
|| danger, heightened the interest I felt in my wild-look- 
ing, beautiful guide. 

We all returned towards the edge of the crater, and 
collected in a lava-cave to light torches for our journey 
|| back. Here we met two or three men armed with guns, 
|| who professed to be guards, and might have been 
| brigands. One of them spoke rather roughly to the 
|| volcano-girl, who took refuge by my side, and would not 
|| quit it. We started again by the light of great flaring 
|| torches, and soon began the descent down a dusty 
| decline. It was a strange, rapid piece of work. The 
|| whole party ran, rushed, tumbled, slided, rolled down 

in one confused crowd, the torches glaring, flakes of 
|| burning pitch scattering here and there, the palanquin 
|| bobbing up and down, the mountain sloping up to the 
clouds behind, and down into darkness before. We 
descended this time into the old crater—a great plain of 
dust and pumice-stone. All was gloomy around; but 
the lights of Naples and Portici could be distinguished 
in the distance. 

Our horses and donkeys were waiting for us where 
we had left them; and we rode rapidly back vid the 
Hermitage, but over the plain of lava, instead of by the 
zig-zag road, towards Portici. Ghita ran all the way by 
my side, but rarely spoke, except to tell me when we 
approached a steep declivity. I should have felt jealous 
had she attended to any one else; but was quite angry 


at hearing her jestingly spoken of as ‘ my conquest.’ 
A single vulgar remark sometimes throws cold water 
on the most delicate sentiment. 

At Portici she left us. The guides were paid, and 
everybody forgot the volcano-girl who had been of such 
signal service to us. I looked for her, and saw her 
standing in the courtyard with the back of her little 
hand to her mouth in a pensive attitude. ‘ Ghita,’ said I, 
approaching, ‘I must give you something’—she started 
slightly—‘ that you may buy a remembrance with it of 
our visit to the volcano.’ In such a form, the present— 
I did not write the amount down among my disburse- 
ments—was accepted frankly and freely. The poor girl 
was evidently in a state of great emotion: a few kind 
words from me had struck upon a chord ever ready to 
vibrate ; the truth is, she sobbed, and could not answer. 
But when the tongue falters, and the lip trembles in 
the south, there is an eloquent substitute for language. 
She took my hand, and kissed it fervently, and a shower 
of warm tear-drops fell upon it.. ‘ Ghita,’ I murmured, 
trying to be firm, but bending over her with the ten- 
derest affection—I cannot help it; I have an instinctive 
love for the sorrowful— Ghita, you are unhappy? Can 
I do anything for you?’ ‘ No,’ was her answer, as she 
again pressed my hand, and, gliding away, disappeared 
like a shadow in the street. 

We were at Naples an hour after midnight; but I 
found it impossible to sleep. I could think of nothing 
save the story of the volcano-girl ; for the substance of 
her story was evident—the material details alone were 
wanting. I afterwards learned the whole truth. A 
volume might be filled with them: a line will be suffi- 
cient. She had been betrothed to a young man, a guide, 
who had perished during a visit to the volcano: she had 
gone mad in consequence—of a gentle, harmless madness 
in general; but as a few brutal people insulted her, she 
was sometimes suspicious of strangers. She gained her 
living by selling ornaments of polished lava, or by guid- 
ing travellers. This was all; but it was enough. I have 
kept a place in my memory for Ghita, whose acquaint- 
ance I cultivated on other occasions. I saw her once | 
among the ruins of Pompeii, where she greeted me with | 
a friendly nod, but without referring at all to our pre- 
vious meetings—I mean in words; for at parting she | 
gave me a handful of wild-flowers, and then ran away | 
withoutewaiting for a recompense. 


A SKETCH. 
Tue town, or rather, as the Frankforters themselves | 
never fail to call it, the Free Town of Frankfort, was 
unusually gay. Animated and crowded with lounging 
travellers the streets always are; but now there seemed | 
an unusual number, and generally not walking singly, | 
but in small groups, as if some bond of union held them | 
together, and as though one and the same aim had 
brought them to the same spot. And then, too, one | 
saw a great number of. they were like Englishmen, 
and yet there was a difference. These were Americans ; 
and among them, as well as those whose country in 
Cesar’s time was not considered quite worthless, since 
it produced an oyster, were not a few whose trim dress | 
and staid sobriety of demeanour marked at once the | 
respectable sect to which they belonged. And look at | 
yonder dark figure with countenance so calm and imper- | 
turbable! Whence cometh he? In his hand he holds | 
a long instrument, which some may deem a weapon; 
and round his left arm is a band, seemingly a badge of 
authority. How black and long the hair that falls 
without a wave down upon his shoulders! He is from 
the far, far West. Perhaps his home has been where 
the Rocky Mountains fling their huge shadow as the 
sun disappears behind them, while their peaks flame 
like meteors in the sky. What leads him hither?—why 
leaves he his hunting-grounds to come to this European 
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city?—from the plain that quakes beneath the quick 
tramp of the buffalo to where the gentle footfall of the 
pleasure-secker is mingled with the measured tread of 
well-disciplined European soldiery? 


What a glorious day! How bright the sky—and the 
atmosphere how clear and transparent! Even the fine 
taper points of the lightning conductors, with which 
every house is furnished, are distinctly visible from afar. 
How that golden cross shines above the house-tops, 
looking more like a sign from heaven than a thing of 
bronze placed there by a mechanic’s hands! The edifice 
| over which it rises was once a church, but is so no longer. 
Let us enterthere. It is already well filled with people ; 
in the body of the building are men only, among whom we 
seem to recognise some we met yesterday in little groups 
| about the streets; while around the edifice beneath the 
gallery, supported by the massive columns, ladies have 
| taken their places. Before us is a raised tribune, over 
| which are hanging three flags, each with three stripes, 
black, red, and gold. Still higher is a female figure, 
with golden hair, like a true daughter of the north; a 
sword, too, is in her hand, but it rests in repose. 
And on each side, within a wreath of laurel, is a 
German rhyme, to the effect that, even as this green 
garland is interwoven, so may all the people of Ger- 
many be entwined in bonds of amity. For you must 
know that here, beneath this very roof, not long ago 
did sit the deputies from city, and town, and university 
—from borough and village, from every part of Ger- 
many. Here, elate with hope, and promising themselves 
great things, with fond expectations of the realising of 
long-cherished wishes, good, and wise, and well-inten- 
tioned men met together to talk of plans for their coun- 
try’s weal. But though calm hearts were here, there 
were men, too, whose thoughts were of violence ; and but 
few, if any, possessed that plain, practical ability which, 
when something is to be done, is of more avail than 
great stores of learning. And so nothing was done. 
But the space within these walls, where till then words 
of prayer, and exhortation, and praise had been heard, 
became an arena for fierce contention; and maddening 
| words that led to blood resounded there amid the hoarse 
roar of popular applause. You have read of the wild 
scenes of revolutionary France, and how orators were 
cheered on by their party, till, with swimming brain and 
| ina frenzy of excitement, they uttered fearful threats and 
| terrible denunciations; and how the calm and resolute 
were hooted, and their words drowned in the mad screams 
and execrations of a rabble audience. And so it was 
here—beneath this very dome over which the bright 
cross we saw just now was gleaming. How different is 
the present assembly! For what are they waiting? 


The bell has been rung, and silence instantly obtained. 
We are now told the meaning of this assembling of 
men from many lands, They come here to propose 
peace to the nations—to propose that war shall hence- 
forth be no more. It is a Peace Congress at which we 
are present; and on this errand these men have been 
brought together from the remote parts of the earth. 
We will not argue on the practicability of thus estab- 
lishing universal peace: so strange are the revolutions 
which time brings about, that even this too may 
happen. But there was something that interested us 
more at this meeting than the dim and uncertain result 
—far off at all events, even if ever attainable—and it 
was this: to Observe the difference in the mode of 
thought and manner of utterance of the speakers, as- 


sembled from different countries, with one object and 
in one cause. Meetings are too common now-a-days to 
offer much of novelty; but we seldom see one like this, 
where many men in their own peculiar language give 
utterance to their peculiar thoughts, And it is for this 
reason—and this reason only—that we have brought | 
you hither. } 
The first speaker is a Scotsman —so at least we 
should judge by his accent. Why, that one man’s face 
is worth all the speeches we may hear to-day, so indi- || 
cative is it of kindly feeling, light-heartedness, and | 
hearty good-fellowship. How sunny the smile on his 
face as he utters his conviction that men were not made | 
to fight, seeing that their fingers are not adapted for 
tearing, nor their teeth for fastening on each other! | 
There is good-humour in his argument, and good-feeling | 
too; and if his reasoning be not incontrovertible in the 
cause of universal peace, we still like war the less if it 
be only because it is repugnant to him with whom, on | 
any point whatever, we should be sorry to be at vari- | 
ance. His language is plain and unstudied, and his 
meaning clear as the bright eye that animates his rosy | 
countenance. No German could ever speak so; neither 
is there method enough in the arrangement to please || 
the German mind. How could he touch on such a |) 
topic without abstract principles and philosophic rules? | 
But let us listen to the German, and then compare the || 
two. | 
With thoughtful mien, with slow and rather heavy || 
step, he approaches the tribune. There is none of the || 
ease that was so prepossessing in the first speaker, for | 
the German would as soon think of putting aside his | 
gravity as of putting off his coat in public. Besides, he |, 
has to speak before an assembly; and the professor is || 
perhaps thinking of the Forum, and of the dignity of |) 
the toga, and of the pride of ancient Rome. He looks || 
very grave, for he doubtless has well weighed the diffi- || 
culties to be encountered; and instead of jumping to || 
the conclusion, has wrestled with the obstacles one by || 
one, and forced his way through by dint of argument. 
The toil is over, but it is still present to his mind. | 
This man is not one to make proselytes or gain ad- || 
herents; for both would be deterred by a sense of the | 
difficulties to be encountered, and by the fear that | 
they might not prove so manful in the attack as he. | 
You feel at once—though, mind you, he has hardly | 
spoken yet—that it is a serious affair you are about, and | 
that if you follow in his steps you will have enough to 
do. He is not one to make light of a difficult matter, | 
and trusting somewhat to fortune, call gaily for you to 
come on. He tells you beforehand it is difficult ; but 
then he will also tell you how difficulties may be sub- 
dued, and indeed must be so if his calculations be correct. | 
But now he is speaking, or rather he is reading his 
speech. Do you understand his meaning? Not always, | 
I think; for it is the deduction of abstruse reasoning, 
and one would need to read the same twice over to com- | 
prehend it well. Besides, the sentences are long and | 
intricate; there is an entanglement which you cannot 
well unravel; and many a relative pronoun, too, which 
puzzles you, as you are not quite certain to which mem- | 
ber of the sentence it relates. It is too involved to be 
clear. But perchance the speaker’s thoughts are not 
quite definite either: hence that vagueness which leaves 
you at the end where you were when he began. He 
does not point out the road you are to travel for the 
accomplishment of your purpose, but he gives you 
theories which are to be your guide. You do not 
advance; you are not carried forwards either with or 
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against your will; but keeping the one point in view, 
instead of approaching towards it, you move round it 
always at the same distance. Alas! alas! it was this 
very fault which before, in these same walls, led to 
nothing. Here, in the Peace Congress of the Nations, 
I understood how Germany, like the virgins who slept, 
entered not to the feast when at last the bridegroom 
came for whose arrival they had so long been watching. 

If you are tired of listening to the speaker, then look 
at that man sitting on the right of the president, and 
leaning back in his chair quite at his ease; his right 
elbow on the table, and his head resting on his 
hand. His thin dark hair is combed over his forehead 
on the right, his eyebrows are drawn somewhat 
together, and he seems not to be merely looking at, but 
scrutinising, those before him. His mouth is firmly 
closed, by which I mean that the lips do not merely 
gently touch each other, but that they do so with a 
pressure. Such a mouth is always indicative of steady 
resolve. As he sits there, moving only his eyes, 


| but not turning his head, there is, methinks, a rather 
| dark expression about the brow. 
| be wrong; yet strangely enough, that countenance 
| recalls one I have elsewhere seen, over which, and 
| with good reason, an expression of gloom was spread. 


Perhaps I may 


Now look yourself, and tell me is there not in that head 


| a strange resemblance to one well known to you? 


Does it not remind you of Napoleon? For my part I 
thought at once of that picture where he is sitting after 


| a defeat with knitted brow and eyes gazing fixedly 


before him. It is said that he whom you are looking 


| at, and who at this distance looks so like the Emperor, 


is related to him; and I daresay he is not disinclined 
to assist the resemblance as much as is in his power. 
The president reads the name of Emile Girardin as 
being next on the list of those who have announced 
their intention to speak; and he whom we have been 


| observing rises and mounts the tribune. He moves 
| with a quick step; he makes haste to obey the 


summons. He seems quite at home in his present 
place, and as if he were accustomed to be often where 
he is. There is nothing like hesitation in his manner, 
although he does pause for a moment or two, and looks 
around before he begins to speak. Why he does so I 
do not know; perhaps it is only his usual manner; 
perhaps, however, it may be done for effect. He holds 
in his hand a small piece of paper, on which some 
notes are written; but once having begun to speak, he 
is in no want of ideas: thoughts, and words to express 
them, come crowding on; and the short-hand writers 
yonder will have enough to do to follow him. His 
utterance is rapid; and now and then having said 
something terse and to the point, he comes to a dead 
stop. He has pronounced words that strike you, and 
he knows they do so; he knew they would before he 
uttered them, and he is giving you time to let you 
feel their effect, and, if you like, to applaud. His 
countenance does not grow animated by speaking ; his 
brow is knit the same as before; and there is still 
something dark about the eyes and the upper part of the 
face as he looks straight before him. Action, that diffi- 
cult part of the orator’s art, he has yet to learn, He 
moves his right hand up and down at regular intervals, 
and then again it takes hold of the tribune in company 
with the left. There is something very commonplace 
in this monotony of action, corresponding as it does 
in noway whatever with the matter of his discourse. 
But how well-turned are his phrases, how elegant 
his diction! It is true he often says something that 
would not mean much if translated into English; 
although, as he puts it in the elegant language of 
France, it does arrest your attention. His sentences 
are mostly short; and it is in these short ones that 
there is most point. He utters them abruptly, and at 
the same time with much decision; and as if those 
words were to settle the question at once. ‘ La science 
détruit la politique,’ he will tell you; or, ‘Il y a une 
nouvelle politique dans le monde—c’est la science.’ 


This is not said as a theory, but uttered as a law. It is 
pronounced like a commandment, and as such you are 
to receive it. To the applause which greets him he 
seems accustomed, and waits quietly each time till the 
noise has subsided before he again begins to speak. He 
intends that each word shall be heard, and till all is 
quiet, that cannot be. A phrase of usual length, fol- 
lowed by one of but five or six words, spoken quickly, 
but with the firmest intonation, and the discourse is at 
anend. He quits the tribune as quickly as he entered 
it, and taking his seat, is again an imperturbable spec- 
tator as before. 

What a thunder of applause now resounds through 
the building as yonder speaker is about to ascend the 
tribune! That is Cobden. There is nothing in his 
person that could lead you to believe he would battle 
still when resolution appeared to be vain; nothing that 
might incline you to notice him in a crowd of men. 
But let him speak, and you at once acknowledge the 
man to be ‘a power’—a power that dictates, and must 


be treated with like a neighbouring state. He is below | 


the middle height, and of spare habit; one of those 


men, in short, who Sallust tells us are to be feared in | 
a state. Every syllable he utters is as distinct as the | 


organs of speech can make it. He speaks rather slowly 
at first, and at times somewhat hesitatingly; but this 
is not because he does not know what to say, but because 
he is thinking how he shall express his meaning with 
the very utmost amount of power. He does not seek 
fine words, but strong ones. And strength there is in 
what he says, and in his manner of saying it. His 
sentences are short, like the Roman sword; but they 
are forged for close warfare and a hard struggle. He 
leans forward as he speaks; and with his right arm, as 
he dashes it downwards, seems to beat his arguments 
into his hearers’ minds. Right or wrong, his whole 
heart is in the cause. Of that there can be no doubt. 
He speaks from conviction; and with an earnestness 
and intensity such as one rarely hears. There is nothing 
elegant in his language; it is clothed with no ornament, 
but, like the naked limbs of the gladiator, it trusts 
entirely to its unaided strength. All he proposes is 
intelligible; all his reasoning is plain and clear. He 
knows nothing of theory, but deals solely with facts. He 
hurls into the arena before you—at your very feet, as 
it were—some fact, some massive fact; and he tells 
you to get rid of it—to move it thence if youcan. That 
is his mode of arguing. There is such energy in his 
manner, such life and energy in his words, that you 
now understand the power of the Corn-Law League. 
Such speaking is new here. It takes every one by 
surprise; but after a while you hear from time to time 
exclamations in various languages, all expressive of 
wonderment at the boldness of his thoughts, and the 
manner in which they are imparted to you. But he 
cares only for convincing his audience, and cares not 
for its applause. He is full of his plan, and does not 
like delay ; hence he is impatient of the ‘bravos’ and 
the shouts; and he can hardly wait till the storm of 


approbation has subsided. But as he retires to his || 


place, it does not die away so soon, and all give expres- 
sion to their feelings in one long round of applause. 


As in the plays of the French dramatists there is | 


more attention to the rules of art than in our own, so 


is it in the speeches we have heard to-day. In style || 


and in arrangement the French were certainly the 
best: they were the most finished of all. Victor Hugo 
was to have been there, and it would have been inte- 
resting to hear the author of ‘& la Colonne’ speak on 
the benefits of universal peace. But, as he stated in 
his letter, ‘his physicians had condemned him to repose’ 
—an expression, by the by, which it would never have 
entered the head of an Englishman or a German to 
make use of. Cobden’s words fell from his lips with 
all the force of a sledge-hammer. There was truly 
nothing in his oratory, but all he said had weight and 
substance, or rather had weight Jecause it was com- 
posed of real tangible stuff. 
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That Peace Congress afforded much matter for 
thought, independently of the especial object for which 
it was held: one could here study to advantage the 
distinctive features of the different nationalities. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES—PENNY BANKS. 


Tue various mechanics’ institutes in Yorkshire, as 
may be generally known, are united for purposes of 
mutual advantage; and for common information, issue 
an annual report of their condition and prospects. The 
report of these bodies for 1850 makes us acquainted 
| with a few facts which may not be uninteresting to our 
| readers. The union comprehends 109 institutes, with 
| an aggregate of 18,516 members, and possessing in their 
| libraries 82,917 volumes. Some institutes have joined 
the union since last year; but some others have ceased 
|| to exist; and on the whole it appears that the increase 
| of members has been very slight: ‘ this is further con- 
| firmed by the fact, that the total income of 58 institu- 
| tions has even in a small degree diminished.’ A diffi- 
| culty in obtaining good and popular lecturers partly 
accounts for this indifferent success; and, by way of 
remedy, a salaried lecturer is engaged to visit the 
various institutes, and maintain an interest in their 
| proceedings. It is acknowledged, however, that acti- 
|| vity in the local secretaries is of such paramount im- 
portance, that without such aid no institution can 
flourish. In other words, no concern can succeed unless 
it is watched over and guided by one anxious and 
unselfish mind. The general deadness in the operations 
of mechanics’ institutes may be ascribed not less to a 
decay of novelty, than to the want of this kind of 
energy. A secretary requires to stimulate the flagging 
members by actual aggression. After the first burst of 
popularity, members fall away—something else attracts 
their attention. Before reaching this climax, the secre- 
tary needs to rouse them by a personal call. Circulars 
and advertisements will not answer. A direct and ver- 
|| bal appeal is desirable. It is said to be a good plan to 
' send about a deputation to talk to the inhabitants, and 
collect subscriptions, and enlist new members. ‘In by 
far the majority of instances,’ says the report, ‘ where 
the subscriptions are regularly applied for by the 
secretary or other officer, these institutions are most 
| prosperous. In places of large population, we believe 
|, the entire time of one individual might be profitably 
| employed in this labour. It is as essential that some 
one should call for subscriptions as that a tradesman 
should call for his accounts, or a collector for the rates, 
and for analogous reasons. In numberless instances 
individuals do not belong to these institutions from no 
| disinclination or insensibility to their advantages, but 
simply because the matter is not brought prominently 
before them. The calling of a collector has not only 
the advantage of insuring much greater regularity in 
the payment of subscriptions, but, if a person of ordi- 
| nary intelligence, he will be able to give information 
| respecting the institution, and frequently to remove 
| doubts and prejudices inimical to its success. In the 
| Leeds institution, the most flourishing in Yorkshire, 
|| and almost in the kingdom, upwards of 1000 of the 
|| subscriptions (out of 1800) were received at the houses 
of the subscribers.’ 

Some of the Yorkshire institutes are said to show a 
tendency to rely on the support of the wealthy, and to 
complain if that support is withheld. The report before 

|| us very properly condemns this parasitical plan, which 
|| is observable chiefly in small towns. In these places 
| there often seems to be an inability to take any step 
| towards social amelioration without consulting the small 
| aristocracy of the neighbourhood, and procuring sub- 
| seriptions—that is, alms—from them. We cordially 
| join in reprobating this abjectness of spirit. Let every 
| institution, either for improvement or recreation, be 
supported by those who are to be specially benefited 
by it; and if the institution be not so supported, it 
may be assumed to be undesirable. At all events, 


even if useful in its aims, it is important, for its own | 


sake, to place the subsistence of the institution on a 
more secure footing than that of casual charity. When 
we consider the enormous sums that are spent annually 
on things absolutely vicious, it seems strange that the 
working and humbler classes generally should not be 
able to maintain on a firmer footing libraries, reading- 
rooms, and other institutions in most ample abundance, 
Never emerging beyond the ideas of present gratifica- 


tion, millions of individuals thoughtlessly dissipate | 
pence, sixpences, shillings, and even pounds, on the | 


paltriest objects. 


Any one who could strike out a plan | 


for arresting this recklessness of expenditure, would be | 
the greatest man of his time. Savings’ banks have done | 


much to encourage economical habits; but, as usually 


conducted, these institutions do not reach low enough, | 


and are repulsive from the formalities that surround 
their operation. It appears to us that in most of the 


populous streets in every large town, and also in every | 
village, there ought to be a place of secure deposit for | 
every coin that the poorest individual can spare from | 


ordinary and exigent demands. 
be open daily at all reasonable hours, and the money 


These places should » 


should be received on terms the most simple and con- | 


venient. 


Mr Scott’s Penny Bank approaches in cha- | 


racter to what we mean; and so does the Preliminary | 


Savings’ Bank of Mr W. Sikes of Huddersfield. Of the | 


scheme of this last-mentioned institution the following 


account is given in Mr Sikes’s own words in the report | 


to which we have drawn attention :— 

‘I venture to suggest a method hitherto untried— 
namely,that the humbler members of each mechanics’ 
institution should be encouraged to “ transact a little 
business ” with a Preliminary Savings’ Bank within the 
institution, for which purpose some of the leading mem- 
bers might form a small “ Savings’-Bank Committee,” 


attending an evening weckly to receive their trifling 


deposits—their threepences, their sixpences, and per- 
haps their shillings—giving each party a small book; 
and so soon as his sum reached, say L.2, 2s., pay- 
ing it over to the Government Savings’ Bank of the 
town, in the person’s name, and giving to him or her 
the new pass-book. ‘This to be repeated until another 
guinea be accumulated, to be again transferred, and 
so on—no interest being allowed until paid over to the 
Government Savings’ Bank. The little book-keeping 
requisite would be very simple, and from always being 
paid over when it reached L.1, 1s. or L.2, 2s., the liabi- 
lity incurred would be very limited. A list of the 
balances (with the ledger folio corresponding with the 
pass-book, and signed by the treasurer) to be suspended 
in the room each half-year, thus enabling each depositor 
to see that his money was safe.’ 


In referring to this scheme of establishing auxiliary 
savings’ banks, the report before us goes on to say, that | 


‘exceptional cases may exist where the addition of such 
a bank might interfere with the efficient discharge of 
the other duties of an institution. Where this is likely 
to be the case, it is the clear duty of the committee to 
attend to the original objects of the institution, rather 


than to any new object; but we are of opinion that, | 
wherever such a plan could be properly carried out, it | 


must largely tend to increase the moral influence and 
social importance of these institutions. In many places 
no savings’ bank exists nearer than the next market- 
town: the savings’ bank is open at an hour not con- 
venient to the working-classes ; besides which, although 
these useful establishments will take sums as low as 
one shilling, there is an air of pretension about them 
which rather repels the lowest class of contributors. In 
all these respects the mechanics’ institute would possess 
a decided advantage. Institutions are likely to derive 


an accession of members where such a savings’ depart- | 


ment should be efficiently carried out, because those 


who went merely to deposit their twopence or three- | 


pence, would become aware of the other advantages 
offered to them. Moreover, it has been a matter of 


frequent and deep regret to the sincere friends of the || 
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working-classes, that the associations for mutual benefit, 
such as Odd-fellowship, friendly societies, sick and fune- 
ral clubs, &c. are held in the public-house. The custom 
has proved a heavy deduction from the advantages, and 
in many cases quite counterbalanced them. But in the 
addition of the savings’ bank to the mechanics’ institute, 
we recognise a great practical step towards remedying 
the evil. It will tend to free the benefit societies of the 
working-classes from much that is useless, foolish, and 
| even positively injurious, because it will bring to these 
| objects something at least of that moral conduct and 
| intelligence which generally prevails in the management 
| of the mechanics’ institute. We are therefore glad to 
\| learn that the plan of Mr Sikes has already been adopted 
| in conjunction with the institutions at Wortley, Mel- 
] tham, and Keighley, at which latter place it is found to 
| succeed admirably. At Hunmanby a Provident Society 
| has been formed, to include the benefits of friendly 
| societies and life-assurance. It is also in contemplation 
| to establish preliminary savings’ banks at the Dogley- 
| Lane, Kirkstall, and other institutions. 

| We have only one word to say : it is to offer our best 
| wishes for the success of these well-devised plans for 
| economising means which are at present squandered in 
| a manner worse than useless. 

| 


| 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 
FESTIVAL OF THE MOHARUM—CHOLERA—ANGLO-INDIAN GOOD- 
FEELING-—EXTRAORDINARY HAILSTONES—VISIT TO A NATIVE 
GENTLEMAN—AN AMATEUR PLAY, 
April 2d—This evening was spent at the house of a 
wealthy Arab merchant, a hadjee, or pilgrim, who has 
been to Mecca. We were invited to see the commence- 
ment of the celebration of the Moharum, a great Mo- 
| hammedan festival. We were rather a large party, 
several of our intimate acquaintances going with us, 
at the house of one of whom we had dined, the better 
to prepare ourselves for the coming fatigue. The aga 
received us with great courtesy at the foot of his stair- 
case, although he had rather a frightened air. There 
was certainly nothing prepossessing in his appearance. 
He is doing penance at this moment for his sins—the 
| sins of the whole year—and is accordingly dressed in 
|| the deepest mourning; that is, totally without ornament. 
| He has both to fast and to pray, and is spending, as 
part of his humiliation, a great deal of money in getting 
| up this commemoration of the death of the son-in-law 
| of the prophet. He scarcely spoke, looked sad, and 
went about in his dark tunic and white turban and 
| trousers, sprinkling everybody plentifully with rose- 
|, water out of a silver bottle with a long neck. 
All the rooms on the principal floor were thrown open. 
|, We were shown at once into the largest, the centre 
one, very handsome, with a raised veranda at one end, 
| covered in, to which we ascended by steps, and from 
|| which we overlooked this immense apartment, crowded 
| with worshippers, all seated upon the floor, and all 
|, men, The priests alone stood. They were in a knot 
_ all together, at the upper end of the long hall opposite 
|| to our gallery. The occupation of the crowd on the 
|| floor was incessant, and consisted of beating the breast, 
with a good thump too, accompanied by the eternal cry 
of ‘Hussien Hassan! Hussien Hassan!’ There were 
|| about a hundred priests, all dressed in dark robes for 
|| mourning, with the breast and arms bare; fine-looking 
|| men, mostly of Arab or Persian descent, no deeper 
|| complexioned than the Spaniard. The expression of 
|| their small piercing eye was fierce and cunning, and 
their foreheads were narrow; but the mouth, with the 
well-trimmed beard and mustachoes, redeemed in some 
|| degree the unpleasing character of the countenance. 
In the centre of the group stvod the two priests more 
|| particularly officiating, who gave outa sort of recitative, 
|| taken up by the rest in chorus, every now and then the 
awful name of ‘ Hussien’ recurring, when all bodies 
|| Were bent, and heads were bowed, and breasts were 
thumped most earnestly; the congregation on the floor 
answering to the sacred cry, while renewing the vigour 


of the blows they continued to inflict on themselves | | 
unsparingly. | | 
This general assemblage seemed to be composed of | 
persons of all degrees, who did not, however, sit in || 
separate classes. The principle of the soul’s equality || 
was fully carried out, even in this prejudiced country ; || 
for the richly-dressed devotee squatted beside his || 
poorer brother, and all were alike attentive to the cere- | | 
monies at the rousing moments, though the degree || 
of enthusiasm exhibited in their performance was suf. | | 
ficiently varied, and some of them were more busily \| 
engaged in watching the movements of our European 
party during the pauses of excitement than was quite || 
decorous on sucly an occasion. We were, during the || 
height of their outrageous enthusiasm, quietly engaged 
in drinking coffee, served to us in china cups with gold 
spoons. We were fanned by attendants behind us, | 
who swayed to and fro large hand-punkahs fastened to | 
long sticks. A respectable-looking head-servant, a | 
Hindoo, who seemed deputed to do the honours, spoke | 
English well enough to explain most of the proceedings: | 
he also let me into the history of the festival, which you | 
shall have all in good time; but at present I must hurry | 
you off, as the Hindoo hurried us, to another part of the 
aga’s splendid house, where from another veranda, or | 
perhaps another part of the same long gallery, we looked | 


a ee 


down upon a much larger room—a court, in fact, covered | 


in for the time, and much more grandly illuminated || 


than the first. 

It was soon filled, and I think by the same crowd 
we had been watching, for at the instant we rose to | 
move, the priests dashed in among the seated worship- 
pers, as if by preconcerted signal, and, ceasing their 
blows and cries, proceeded to disperse the congregation 
much like other marshallers of other mobs. I could 
hardly believe I was not dreaming when I looked down 
upon this second chamber, forty feet in height, and 
otherwise of proportionate dimensions, swarming with 
another white-robed crowd, all gazing in admiration 
at the lights, the mirrors, the decorations, and a foun- 
tain which, playing in the midst, threw the water up 
to the very top of the lofty roof. Short time was 
given them to wonder. On a sudden the discordant 
scream of the band of priests was heard, and like 
a torrent the whole troop came on shouting their 
*Hussien Hassan!’ Having forced an entrance, and 
secured to themselves ample space, they recommenced 
their gesticulations. What we had seen before was 
nothing compared to the maniac fury that now pos- 
sessed them. They shrieked, sprang about, threw their 
arms aloft, and struck upon their breasts with a force 
which resounded awfully, for they managed to keep 
time, and all the many hundred pair of hands fell on 
the bared chests together. It was really a frightful 
scene, and was to last, we heard, all night. But we 
soon tired, it was so monotonous ; so, to make an end, we 
proceeded to a small chamber fitted up to represent a 
shrine, into which we could only look through a screen, 
where we saw several of the worshippers kneeling in 
silent adoration. The solemn aga, who had been all 
this time screaming and thumping himself among the 
priests, varying his occupation by occasionally sprinkling 
them with rose-water, now appeared to attend us to the 
door, his bottle still in hand. We again received a por- | 
tion of its fragrant contents, and the rose-water of the 


East is very fragrant; then, with courteous speeches | 


and many salaams, he took leave, presenting each of us 
with a small bottle of attar at parting. We did not 
reach home till midnight, completely tired, but too | 


much excited by this extraordinary scene to feel at all || 


sl 


night, with the help of the information given by the 
Hindoo, I find that the Moharum commemorates the 
murder of Hussien, and that the performances last nine 
days. On the three devoted to bewailing the dead, | 
the magnificence of the display is extraordinary. Illu- | 


minations seem to be what the Orientals most admire || 


eepy. i 
3d.—On talking over the strange ceremonies of last | 
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in the way of decoration. They can never over- 
light; and they heighten the effect of the numerous 
lamps they delight in by having some of them co- 
loured, and by placing mirrors behind them or near 
Shawls, pieces of silk, and kinkob, were also 
hung about on the walls and doorways at the aga’s 
show, but not with any sort of design, neither were the 
lamps arranged regularly, nor even handsome in them- 
selves—mere cups of cocoa-nut oil; a pure enough light, 
but always to me disagreeable. The Hindoos are very 
fond of pictures to dress up their houses with; the 
merest daubs satisfy them, provided the frames be 
gaudy; but these are inadmissible in the dwelling of a 
Mussulman. Our penitent was to keep open house all 
the nine days for priests and people. Many of the 
priests he will have to pay, to induce them to make 
noise enough: it is even said that the apparent wor- 
shippers are some of them hired to swell the crowd 
to admiring eyes—Hindoos and others accepting the 
part, all in the way of trade. The whole affair is very 
odious, and, in not a few instances, ends fatally. The 
ple sit up night after night in a state so nearly 
rdering upon madness, that some actually become 
deranged, and others die in consequence of broken rest 
| and the ricting and excesses into which these orgies 
| degenerate. The season, too, is against them, the fes- 
| tival taking place at the time the cholera generally 
| rages, when a frame thus worn out is predisposed to 
disease. The women in some degree join in these 
ceremonies, but in the privacy of their own apartments, 
| and I hear that they occasionally look on as we did 
at the devotional exercises of the men. The whole 
concludes by the shrine or tarboot, which is richer or 
| plainer, according to the means of the individuals who 
| construct it, being carried in suitable procession to the 
river, into which it is thrown, there to perish with all 
| its finery, when the immense assemblage disperses—and 
| so ends the Moharum, 
5th.—Got rather a fright to-day. Three gentlemen 
| attacked with cholera at Spence’s Hotel, one of them 
| very seriously. Some people laugh at the dread all new- 
| comers express of cholera—death in its most terrific 
shape. Old residents become so used to sudden removals, 
| hasty burials on the day of decease, and sales on the 
| morrow of all the property of the departed, that either 
| their sensibilities become blunted, or their philosophical 
indifference to the changes of life increased to stoicism. 
| It is asserted, indeed, that deaths are not in greater 
proportion to disease here than elsewhere, but that 
lingering illnesses are almost unknown. The complaints 
most common are of quick operation; and when once 
the strength is prostrated, it is a difficulty bordering 
on the impossible to get it up again without a change 
of climate. 
6th.— Another of those large dinners to forty people, 
given in honour of a member of the law Commission 
who is going home. In a few days an entertainment, 
or rather a series of entertainments, will take place, 
as a proper reception to his successor, just arrived, for 
all opportunities seem to be seized on for collecting 
ple to these great feasts. The new commissioner is 
| a friend of Arthur’s family; he therefore took me to 
see his wife without waiting for the ceremony of her 
calling first, as is usual here; and I am very glad indeed 
we went, for we found them very uncomfortable at 
Spence’s Hotel, frightened to death about the cholera, 
utterly ignorant of all Indian habits, and without one 
acquaintance in this strange country. In short, they 
were quite astray. The commissioner told us he had 
found this fine appointment waiting for him upon his 
table one fine day, much to his astonishment; and he 
had only a week or two given him to prepare for his 
voyage. 
7th.—Cary went with me immediately after breakfast 
to call on the forlorn strangers. She was most kindly 
welcomed; and in five minutes all were as old friends 
together. At home it would have taken us years to 
get so well acquainted, for we are seldom thus thrown 


upon each other for help in that far-away land. There 
is nothing more remarkable than the ease of Indian | 
intercourse. If any one person can be of use to another, | 
the act of kindness is tendered at once, without any | 
fear of its being considered officious. It is as freely | 
accepted, and causes no undue idea of gratitude: it 
seems to be merely the interchange of the good-feeling | 
which it would be most happy for the world were it 
universal. No one unaccustomed to the glow of such 
truly Christian manners can fully comprehend the happy 
effect produced by them. It is as if all were really of 
one family, and felt themselves entitled to receive, be- | 
cause equally ready to bestow, attention, in the perfect 
simplicity of a kind heart. 
8th.—Thunder and lightning this afternoon, accom- 
panied by a shower of hail—the hailstones of such a 
size as I would not have credited had I not seen them, 
They fell thick and fast, so as quite to darken the air, 
and were as big as bantam’s eggs. I could not help 
running out upon the veranda to catch the thick of such 
a storm. It was very grand. The thunder is more 
smart than I ever heard it elsewhere: louder—nearer— 


a shorter clap; the lightning so vivid, and the flashes 


so continuous, that nature appeared thoroughly dis. | 


turbed—quite a battle of the elements, without a pause 
in the awful strife. An ordinary thunderstorm in our 
own climate produces a solemn feeling; but here, where 
the weather so seldom changes from the glaring sun- 
shine of a sky without a cloud, the first few minutes of 
a thunderstorm in the tropics create a sensation of 
dread, not unmixed with rapture. The poor natives, 
who believe there is some virtue in the hailstones, run 
out to catch them, and many accidents happen from 
their thus putting themselves into the way of danger. 
At dinner we were all full of this sudden outbreak, 
Short as was the time it had lasted, it had done much 
damage. The lightning had struck some trees, and 
even injured some persons; but there had been no 
fatal accident, all the houses having conductors. The 
wind had done more mischief: huts are down, shrubs 
uprooted, branches of fine trees swept off, and all the 
ground strewed with fruit, none of it ripe yet. A lady 
took the circumference of a hailstone with her ribbon- 
measure: it reached to the half-yard—enough to break 
ahead! The diameter of another was four inches and 
a-half. Of course they melted very rapidly ; but they 
were most likely somewhat reduced in size before they 
fell to earth, and certainly before they were measured. 
It was observed that all these large stones fell at first, 
within the first few minutes, and they decreased in size, 
till towards the end they were no bigger than walnuts. 
9th.—A delightful cool day after the refreshing storm | 
of yesterday; so, as a cloudy sky permitted an earlier 
evening drive, we varied the scene by going about four 
miles along the road to Barrackpoor. The first three 
miles the road is the same that leads to Dwarkanauth 
Tagore’s country-house ; then, instead of taking the turn, 
we went on straight, through the long wide avenue, 
bordered by stately trees, which continues for a dozen 
miles, to the gates of the governor’s country-house, all, 
like almost every other public work, the creation of the 
Marquis Wellesley. It is a striking feature in this flat 
country, this fine avenue of trees ; but I fancied I should 
have wearied of a much longer drive in it. It was 
something like the interminable greensward in the fairy 
tale, over which the discontented lady was doomed to 
wander for a thousand years, and which always gave | 
me a headache to think of in my childhood. 
11th.— Dwarkanauth Tagore is going to Europe. | 
Having lost caste already by eating with infidels, he | 
fills up the measure of his sins by visiting their coun- 
try. Before departing, he wished to entertain all his 
English friends at his country-house. Such of us as 
were able were to pass the whole day with him, and to 
be joined afterwards at dinner by those more fully occu- 
pied, Cary and I were received at the door by a cousin, 
much loved and trusted by the head of the house, and 
really an excellent person, but not looking his best, as, 
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instead of the turban, so becoming to Eastern features, 
this gentleman wore only his own hair, not very well 
dressed either. I never remarked this style adopted 
before except by the lowest coolies, who cannot afford 
themselves a head-covering. It is a very good house: 
a large entrance-hall, dining-room, and billiard-room on 
the ground-floor, besides private apartments not open 
to us, and a wide staircase leading up to the suite of 
public rooms, where we found already a small company 
| assembled. Beautiful Indian screens divided the several 
chambers ; the verandas were filled with flowers; and 
| amongst the furniture, besides the usual tables, chairs, 
| sofas, and consoles, there was a grand pianoforte by 
| Broadwood, a seraphine, and a barrel-organ, a large 
| one, made at Paris, also a real ottoman, covered with 
kinkob, green, and gold. A good many pictures were 
| hung upon the walls, some of them said to be valuable, 
| brought from Italy in former days; but they were too 
dirty for me to be able to discover their merits. There 
were three handsome drawing-rooms and a sort of state 
| bedroom, fitted up in our own style, the only difference 
| being the immense size of the bed, and the want of cur- 
tains and carpets. The third drawing-room had books 
in it, all the standard English works, and large port- 
folios full of good prints. Really it is a curious house 
to belong to a native. 
| At nine o’clock we were summoned to breakfast, 
when Dwarkanauth appeared himself to do the honours 
with his usual urbanity. He apologised for his plain 
dress, saying he was in mourning for his mother. He 
wore a tunic of dark purple with loose open sleeves, so 
that his bare arms were visible when he moved them. 
He had on him neither shawls nor jewels, white trou- 
sers, and his green velvet cap and tassel; but on his 
very neat feet he had silk stockings and English shoes 
well polished—a most extraordinary innovation on the 
habits of his countrymen, who never put on a stocking, 
and whose slippers have no heels. The breakfast was 
exactly like one we should have given ourselves. The 
only novelty to me was the hookah, which the proper 
servants brought in afterwards; but our host was so busy 
talking, and so happy recounting his adventures up the 
country, whither he had been sent by his doctor for 
his health, that he sent it away. The morning passed 
very pleasantly. The recent storms had so cooled the 
air, and the clouds hung so thickly over us, that we 
were enabled to leave all the Venetians open, and so 
enjoyed the unusual pleasure of looking out upon green 
trees—no small delight to those who have been impri- 
soned for weeks in darkened rooms. We had billiards 
too, and chess, work, prints, books, and some excellent 
music-quartettes by amateurs, and singing. One of the 
ladies had brought her baby, which, indeed, it would 
not have been convenient for her to part from, and 
which amused us while it kept awake, as much as the 
hookahs and cigars did the few gentlemen we had mus- 
tered so early in the day. When the infant wearied, 
it was put to sleep in the large bed in the state bed- 
room, where, with its little pillow for its head, and its 
frilled godry to lie on, and its two little bolsters at its 
sides, it looked like some one from Lilliput sleeping 
in Brobdignag. At two o’clock we met for tiffin, and 
after tiffin all retired to rest in anyway that suited us. 
At five o’clock we set out to walk about the grounds. 
They are prettily laid out, and are extensive; many 
fine trees in them, and a piece of water, where we found 
aboat. The earth that had been taken out to form a 
tank had been raised into a mound, which, low as it 
was, made an agreeable variety in this level land. We 
|| rowed to some lovely water-lilies—lotus, I must call 
|| them here—and they are larger much than any of the 
species we know. A single root throws its flowering 
branches oveg almost any given space, spreading itself 
80 closely over the surface of the water as nearly to 
conceal it altogether. The flowers are double, and very 
beautiful in the day, but they close up at night. After 
wandering for some time in a sort of grove, we re- 
turned towards the house, and seated ourselves round 


a fountain, the play of which freshened the air delight- 
fully: it was covered in, and ornamented with fine 
curious shells from China, and plots of flowers lay all 
around it, making me think of the gardens described in 
the Arabian tales. After a reasonable delay here, we 
retired to dress for dinner, when we were joined by the 
gentlemen from Calcutta, native and European; and 
after a very handsome and happy entertainment, we 
all drove merrily home by moonlight. 

12¢h.—Dwarkanauth Tagore must be a very remark- 
able man to have so educated himself, so thrown off the 
prejudices of caste, and to have so fearlessly avowed | 
his enlightenment, acted on his improved views, with- | 
out more entirely shocking his countrymen. The fact 
appears to be, that, lacking the courage to show it, the | 
better classes of natives feel with him that they have | 
hitherto lived in ignorance and in error. Those of his | 
own friends whom we met at his house are well-bred, 
courteous, talented, agreeable in conversation, and in | 
no respect, so far as strangers can judge, inferior to | 
other provincial gentlemen of fairer complexion. When | 
they have read our works, which must follow their | 
fuller acquaintance with our language, their natural | 
intelligence will lead them gradually on to a much 
higher state of existence than they have at present | 
any notion of. Some of them are shy of European | 
ladies ; not that they do not appreciate the good effects 
of our mixed society, but they are unused to the appear- 
ance of women in company, and for that reason are | 
uncertain how to comport themselves. Our host of 
yesterday had none of these misgivings. He has lived | 
a good deal with the European partners of his house. | 
Naturally shrewd, with good-feeling, good sense, and 
some humour, he has easily assimilated himself to 
manners congenial to his superior nature; and with 
too much tact to offend, and too much dignity to affect 
more than he really feels, he takes his proper place 
among us. We spent a really enjoyable day with him, 
and one that opened my eyes to the capabilities of the 
Hindoo character. 


20¢h.—Another charity affair. 
for the play; a comedy got up by the officers of some 
king’s regiment at their own expense, the proceeds to 
go to the famine fund. We have been writing chits till 


A house to be made 


I am sick of the sight of paper. Cary’s ayah wants to 
go to see the gentlemen act, considering them probably 
of her acquaintance, from having seen most of them here 
in her master’s house. The head-servant has the same 
wish ; there is quite a little agitation upon the subject, 
and ever so much fun about the Celtic costume, for the 
play is to be ‘Rob Roy.’ There are kilts enough in the 
regiment ; but then the mosquitoes ! | 

23d.—The Portuguese ayah went to the play. She 
was extremely fine, for we helped to dress her. She 
wore a silk petticoat, abundantly flounced ; a white mus- 
lin spenser, trimmed with lace, and open in the front, to 
show a coral necklace; coral earrings, and comb in her 
hair ; and neither shoes nor stockings. She put her feet 
into a pair of old slippers, however, just as she went off. | 
She really looked well, she was so happy. She went | 
with some companions of her own, disdaining any part- | 
nership with the khansomaun. The theatre is very 
pretty, and the play was well got up, and well acted; 
and Mr Owen’s counting-house allusions were fully | 
appreciated by the Parsee section of the audience, who 
all seemed to be thoroughly amused with his difficulties | 
—so Arthur told me; for I was too wise to venture | 
myself into such a heated atmosphere, though indeed he | 
said the ventilation was so well managed, that he found | 
it a great deal cooler than any of the large dinner | 
parties, even when punkahs were going. Ayah was | 
much excited ; we could hardly get her to bed, and her 
description of all she had seen was truly diverting. 
Though I lost the play, she gave me a bit of a farce, 
which quite made up for it. 

24th—Helen’s poor little baby so ill again that they 
have sent it down the river with Mrs Freeman, who has 
tired of her charge at the other house. She has faults 
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which would require to be overcome by respect for a 
superior order of mistress; and here, where a mere 
school-girl is so early placed in authority, the young 
wife and mother, not yet skilled in controlling herself, 
is little capable of managing others, particularly a quick, 
active, clever servant, fonder of ruling than of obeying. 
The fawning obsequiousness of the ayahs suits these 
girlish heads of households better than a little blunt 
advice offered by an inferior, however honestly given. 
So Mrs k'reeman dismissed her unsuitable mistress just 
in time to take charge of little Edward down to the 
Sandheads. A partner of Mr Black’s, too, is very ill; 
we call him the Long Partner always, he is so very tall, 
and now, poor man, so very thin. He has gone with 
his wife in the same steamer as the child, which is 
a comfortable arrangement for all parties. He has 
remained, everybody says, a season too long in India. 
He has been ailing for a year or two, only just regaining 
sufficient strength in the cold season to carry him 
uneasily through the hot. That never seems to answer: 
off at once, when seriously attacked, appears to be the 
only assurance of safety. 


RISE OF A JUVENILE DELINQUENT. 


Born in a cold garret or dark cellar, alike remarkable 
for the careful exclusion of light and air, his early days 
receive scantily of a mother’s fostering care. In a few 
short weeks he is carried out into the streets, with some 
slender filthy covering of rags, exposed to the cold and 
damp blast of our shifting temperature, that his shrill 
ery of agony may the better wring the pittance from the 
passer-by—a cry, it has been more than once established, 
made the more agonizing by the application of human 
agency. At night, when the absence of warmth and com- 
| fort, so essential to its normal state, compels its cry of com- 

plaint, quietness is sometimes secured by administering 

the same foul draught which is preying on the vitals of 
both body and mind of the wretched parent. Thus are 
combined, in one unhappy union, the most powerful ingre- 
dients which can poison the cup of human enjoyment, and 
engendering the seeds of moral and physical debility in 
this child of misfortune. So soon as the little urchin can 
lisp the cry of ‘puir wean,’ or its tiny limbs carry its 
| stinted body, it is thrown out of its dirty den into the 
streets, to beset the doors of the more blessed, or inter- 
| rupt the passengers on the busy thoroughfares with impor- 
| tunate appeals for charity in a tone of whining from which 
he never afterwards can divest himself. If he returns to 

his cellarage without the expected amount of prey, a 
| sound beating, interspersed with curses, may be his wel- 
| come. He never hears of a God except as a name of im- 

precation. He seldom has heard of Heaven, but often of 

its opposite, as the place to which every outbreak of 
| parental ire ily igns him. A Bible he never 

saw in the house ; and though it were put into his hands, 

he could not spell its simplest text. The Sabbath he 

knows only as a day when the shops are shut, and all busi- 
| ness arrested except that of the whisky-shop. The church- 

bells are rung, and he observes a portion of people better 

dressed than on other days; but in his sphere it is a day 
| noted only as one of greater idleness and sensuality than 
| other days. For continual absence from church and school 
| his parents have ever the ready excuse of want of suitable 
clothing. Perchance some kind Samaritan seeks to remove 
the real or fancied obstacle, and speedily the gift adorns 
the stall of the old clothes-man, and the little boy revels in 
his hereditary rags. Some zealous Sabbath-school teacher, 
fearless of the filth and fever, plunges into the sink of 
iniquity, and seizing the little immortal as a waif on the 
social stream, bears him to his school. A few Sabbath 
nights he sits listless and restless, but the lessons of an hour 
are counteracted by the precept and practice of a week. 
Attendance becomes irksome and occasional, and all sorts 
of lying apologies are told for absence and tasks unlearned. 
The misappropriation of some book—very probably the 
volume of. life—the gift of the generous teacher, bars re- 
turn; and he answers no longer to his name, though he 
may beset the door to disturb others in the enjoyment of 
that which he has been taught to despise. He falls back 
to his former haunts and habits, and ‘no man careth for 
his soul.’ What can be expected from such a childhood— 
from such a culture in the spring-day of life? Do men 


gather figs off thistles? As we sow we reap. There is 
truth as well as poetry in the saying, ‘ The boy is father 
of the man.’—Jurenile Delinquency, by a County Magistrate, 


LINES FOR MUSIC, 


"Tw s in the glad season 
When roses are sweet, 

1 led to the forest 
Thy slow, timid feet. 

Than those roses blushed deeper 
Thy forehead of snow ; 

Low murmured the waters, 
Thy voice was more low; 

Yet heard I each accent, 
Each faint whispered tone 

That bade me then hail thee 
My chosen—my own. 

The blackbird was trilling 
His blithe carol nigh, 

When ‘neath the lime blossoms 
Thus met thou and I. 


Time passed—we were parted ; 
But o'er the sea foam, 
In grief or in gladness 
My heart journeyed home. 
In sleep I beheld thee, 
And waking, my thought 
Still dwelt on the dreamings 
That dear vision brought. 
And ever I pondered 
With doubt’s weary pain— 
Oh, loved and long severed, 
When meet we again? 
The bird, shall it warble 
Its blithe carol nigh, 
And ‘neath the lime blossoms 
Yet meet thou and I? 


’Tis o’er—the long absence— 
And leaveth no sign, 
Thine eyes are upon me, 
Thine hand is in mine. 
Again laugheth summer 
Her roses among, 
Again flows the river 
In music along. 
Again those soft accents 
Fall sweet on mine ear, 
As they tell me the tale 
My heart yearneth to hear. 
The blackbird is trilling 
His blithe carol nigh, 
As ‘neath the lime blossoms 
Thus meet thou and [! 
E:t.ten C—, 
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